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ABOUT THE COVER—Showing a bright new face, the world-famed Academy of 
Music celebrates its 102nd Anniversary this year—an anniversary rich in memories 
of musical triumphs that have become an important and permanent part of Amer- 
ica’s cultural history. Shown here are participants in the Anniversary Fashion Show 
given as part of the Academy’s celebration. Second balcony: Mmes. William T. 
Vogt, Lawrence W. Earle and Jose de Pedroso, Jr.; first balcony: Mmes. Reeves 
Wetherill, Milton Schneidman and Dikran S. Pakradooni; on the stairs, from the 
top; Mmes. Robert R. Barr, T. Jeffries Rosengarten and Cortright Wetherill; in 
the loge, Mrs. J. Stuart Brown, III. 
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Designed for fashionable luxury—Martex terry cloth trimmed in gold 


and white .. . completely washable . . . no ironing necessary. 
Two quick snaps transform a beautiful towel into a stunning robe. 
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Dorothy Wagee 
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Come browse in a world of the finest Contempo- 
rary and Early American furniture, carpets, and 
accessories by America’s most renowned manu- 
facturers. . .Pennsylvania House, Drexel, Ethan 
ay Willet, Selig and Lees, to mention only 
a few. 
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The World’s foremost 
high fidelity 
stereophonic 
instruments 


345S.MAIN 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
You are cordially invited to visit our showrooms 
and let us play for you today the music you had 
not expected to hear for years. 


TELEPHONE FILLMORE 8-2600 
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Valley Forge, Pa. 


MAIL 


You have done a great job and I send 
my hearty congratulations. As a publica- 
tion THE PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER is 
rich in quality and fairly bristling with 
interest. 

Lloyd Eastwood-Seibold 
Valley Forge Historical Society 


Mechanicsville, Pa. 


I enjoyed the article “Hancock was 
Superb” but it is my opinion that the 
color picture depicting the third day of 
the battle of Gettysburg—Pickett’s charge 
—is printed backwards. The Confederate 
charge came from west to east, or from 
right to left. The Union Army was de- 
fending from left to right. Am I wrong? 

Harry Steinbach 


(You know your Gettysburg. Artistic li- 
cense, to keep the horses from galloping 
off the page, dictated the reversal of the 
picture.—ED.) 


Elkins Park, Pa. 


Congratulations on successfully ex- 
panding the Bucks County Traveler to 
the PENNSYLVANIA TrAvELER. If I have 
any complaining, it is that the article 
“Arts at the Academy” was too short. 
Your choice of subjects and excellent re- 
production whetted my appetite for 
more. 

George Welles 
Mather Way. 


(Keep looking. Coming issues should help 
to satisfy your appetite.—ED.) 


Torrance, Calif. 


I read the very interesting article 
about what is being done for the inmates 
of the Allentown Hospital and some of 
the older citizens many months ago and 
would appreciate it if the enclosed check 
would be turned over to make some 
small purchase of clothing or other prac- 
tical gift. I know the money will be 
spent wisely. 

Miss Helen W. Brooke 
8204 W. 186th St. 


(Your generosity is appreciated and your 
request has been fulfilled. —ED.) 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
I read with great interest your fasci- 
nating story “Baron DeB,” concerning 


Baron de Bellen-Bertholff, Imperial 
Chancellor of Commerce to the first U.S. 
Congress from the Netherlands. 

He remained in this country. Here is 
a photograph of the Baron’s great-great- 


great-grandson, Jet Pilot Joseph M. Gaz- 
zam, III, of the U.S. Air Force, about 
to take off in a T-33. The Baron could 
hardly have foretold the flight of his 
descendant, could he? 

Joseph M Gazzam, Jr. 

S. Penn Square at 15th St. 


Norristown, Pa. 
I was carried back to my school days 
by your references to Sir James Frazer's 
The Golden Bough. Old customs die 
hard, and another Druid custom we hold 
to, besides our veneration of mistletoe, 
is the use of the word “toast” when we 
hoist our glasses in honoring someone. 
The ancient Druids dropped pieces of 
bread in their mulled wine, and such 
pieces were called toasts and were eaten 
to show respect and to prove to the high 
priests that the wine was not poisoned. 
Douglas Weir 
DeKalb St. 


Chester 
I felt I had to write and Jet you know 
how much I enjoyed the “Miracle Drugs 
of Yesteryear.” I have vivid recollec- 
tions of such an assortment of cures on 
my maiden aunt’s bathroom shelves, and 
I often wondered why she needed so 
many different cures when all of them 
claimed to relieve almost anything. It 
is of passing interest, however, to note 
that many of the old wives’ “receipts” 
have claimed the interest of our modern 
scientists. It is not much more than a 
hop, skip and jump from spider’s webs 
to cure a cut, to Dr. Fleming’s penicillin. 
Again thank you for a delightful hour’s 
reading. 
Scott Laughlin 


West Chester, Pa. 
Being antique-minded we particularly 
are interested in the articles by Mrs. 
Ball. They are beautifully written and 
historically of great interest to us. 
Mrs. William A. Weldin 
11 West Chestnut St. 
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We invite you to see our 
beautiful collection of 
coats, capes, jackets, and 
stoles in this regal Fur— 
now at exceptional sav- 


ings. 


Remodeling—Repairs on 
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We will re-style your 

older fur garment into 

the newest model. Superb 

workmanship guaranteed. 


—estimates at no obligation— 


1229 Walnut St. 
WA 5-0707 
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coats of English tweed 
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Add to that lovable 
high-stepping black 
rooster set with our 
matching relish tree 
and spice containers 
.. Or choose hearts 
and flowers in cinna- 
mon and rose. Other 
unusual dinnerware 
and interesting pieces. 
Why not bring a friend 
and browse? 

Open Daily 9-5 

Sunday 11-4 
all made by hand 


PENNSBURY 
POTTERY 


Tyburn Road 
Morrisville, Pa. 


TUrner 4-3737 
TUrner 4-3738 
WA verly 7-1577 


TELEPHONES 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH: 


THEATERS 


A Family Mishmash—Through Jan. 3. Anglo- 
Yiddish musical comedy starring Leo Fuchs. 
Eves. at 8:30 p.m., Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Walnut 
Theater, 9th & Walnut Sts, WAlnut 3-1515. 


Holiday For Lovers—Through Jan. 13. A ro- 
mantic comedy starring Donald Woods and 
featuring Sloan Simpson. Tues.-Fri. at 8:30 
p.m.; Sat. at 8:30 and 9:30 p.m.; Sun. 2:30 
and 8 p.m. Ogontz Theater, 6035 Ogontz Ave., 
WaAverly 4-8684. 


Rashomon—Through Jan. 17. Japanese melo- 
drama starring Claire Bloom, Rod Steiger, 
Akim Tamiroff and Oscar Homolka. Mon-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m.. 
Erlanger Theater, 21st & Market Sts. Ritten- 
house 6-6833. 


Miranda—Jan. 6-24. The Actors League and 
Irving L. Kaye present the local premiere of 
a new comedy. Tues.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m.; Sun. 
at 2:30 p.m, Academy of Music Foyer, Broad 
& Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-5574. 


Tall Story—Jan. 8-24. Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crouse adaptation of Howard Nemerov’s 
novel “The Homecoming Game.” Hans Conreid 
heads the cast. A Theater Guild Show. Mon.- 
Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30 
p.m. Locust Theater, 1405 Locust St. PEnny- 
paker 5-4768. 


A Majority of One—Jan, 12-24. A middle-aged 
widow from Brooklyn, on a visit to Japan, 
meets a Japanese gentleman. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wick and Gertrude Berg star. Mon.-Sat. at 
8:30 p.m., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Forrest 
Theater, 1114 Walnut St., WAlnut 3-1515. 


The Potting Shed—Jan. 12-31. Bill Penn di- 
rects “The Chapel Players” in Graham Greene's 
searching drama. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. 
and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Forty-third Street The- 
ater, 43rd and Walnut Sts., EVergreen 6-2028. 


Starward Ark—Jan. 13-25. Comedy-melodrama 
about a space ship. The press agents claim 
this is the “most pulchritudinous cast ever as- 
sembled.”?” Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. and 
Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Walnut Theater, 9th & Wal- 
nut Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Redhead—Jan. 13-31. New musical comedy 
stars Gwen Verdon. Richard Kiley co-stars. 
Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p:m., Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 
p.m. Shubert Theater, 250 S. Broad St. 
PEnnypacker 5-5074. 


The Old Vic Company—Jan. 19-31. Michael 
Benthall directs three plays by William Shakes- 
peare. “Twelfth Night’”—Jan. 19-21, and 30, 
31; “Henry V’—Jan. 22-24; “Hamlet’”—Jan. 
26-29. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. and Sat. 
at 2:30 p.m. Erlanger Theater, 21st and Mar- 
ket Sts. Rittenhouse 6-6833. 


A Piece of Blue Sky—Jan. 26-31. New drama 
written and directed by Frank Corsaro and 
Starring Shelley Winters and Ralph Meeker. 
Mon.-Sat.. at 8:30 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. at 
2:30 p.m. Locust Theater, 1405 Locust St. 
PEnnypacker 5-4768. 


A Raisin In the Sun—Jan. 26-Feb. 7. Sidney 


Poitier stars in a new drama about a Chicago 
Negro family. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., Wed. 
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and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Walnut Theater, 9th 
and Walnut Sts. WAlnut 3-1515. 


Poker Game—Jan. 27-Feb. 8. A comedy fea- 
turing Kay Medford, J. Carrol Naish, Doretta 
Morrow and Tom Pedi. Mon.-Sat. at 8:30 p.m., 
Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 p.m. Forrest Theater, 
1114 Walnut St., WAlnut 3-1515. 


LITTLE THEATERS 


Abbey Playhouse—5265 Ridge Ave., Phila. 
Jan. 2, 3, 9, 10, 16, 17—‘‘Dear Delinquent” 
—British comedy. Jan. 23, 24, 30, 31—“The 
Moon is Blue’—there are some very clever 
lines in this comedy. IVyridge 2-0330. 


Abbey Stagedoor—6615 Rising Sun Av., Phila. 
Jan. 2 & 8—‘Middle of the Night’’—drama 
about a young woman and her middle-aged 
suitor. Jan. 9, 10, 16, 17, 23, 30, 31—“‘Holi- 
day for Lovers’’—comedy. Pllgrim 2-8324. 


Colonial Players—Ridley Ave. below Magnolia, 
Aldan, Pa. Jan. 15-24—‘Will Success Spoil 
Rock Hunter’’—success hasn’t spoiled this fast 
moving comedy. MAdison 6-5220. 


Footlighters, Inc.—Saturday Club of Wayne, 
W. Wayne Ave., Wayne, Pa. Jan. 28, 29, 30, 
31—“Billy Budd’’—adaptation of Herman Mel- 
ville’s adventure story. Directed by Norman 
Brooks. MUrray 8-3839. 


Hedgerow Theater—Rose Valley Rd., Moylan, 
Pa. Jan. 1, 2, 3—‘Meda”’ by Jean Anouilh, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Aria da Capo.” 
Jasper Deeter directs. LOwell 6-2482. 


Neighborhood Players—22nd & Walnut Sts., 
Phila. Jan. 2, 3, 4—‘‘Tongue in Cheek’’—an 
original musical review. Jan. 17, 18, 23, 24, 
25, 30, 31—‘Tell Me A Purpose’—a new 
play about family conflict by Philadelphian, 
Fannie Fertig. LOcust 7-8824. 


Plays and Players Theater—1714 Delancey St., 
Phila. Jan. 23—“A Dramatic Valentine to 
George Jean Nathan.” Stars Julie Hayden, re- 
nowned actress and widow of Mr. Nathan. Pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia Art Alliance. PEnny- 
packer 5-0630. 


Swarthmore College—Clothier Auditorium, 


covers events of general interest, 
open to the public, in Philadel- 
phia and the surrounding areas. 
We will be glad to have items 
brought to our attention one 
month before publication. 

Changes may have been made 
since we went to press, therefore 
we advise you to make a per- 
sonal check. 


TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Swarthmore, Pa. Jan. 23 & 24. “She Stoops 
to Conquer.” Proceeds of this show, produced 
and acted by faculty members will be used 
for a scholarship fund. KIngswood 3-0200. 


Village Players of Hatboro—Summit Ave. off 
Jacksonville Rd., Hatboro, Pa. Jan. 16, 17, 
23, 24—“Dial M for Murder’—mystery and 
suspense. OSborne 5-1947. 


MUSIC 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts—Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts., Phila. Jan. 2 at 
2 p.m.; Jan. 3 at 8:30 p.m.; Jan. 5 at 8:30 
p.m. Paul Paray conducts. Jan. 9 at 2 p.m., 
and Jan 10 at 8:30 p.m. Sir Thomas Beecham 
is the conductor. Jan. 16 at 2 p.m., and Jan. 
17 at 8:30 p.m. Sir Thomas Beecham will 
conduct. Jan. 23 at 2 p.m. and Jan. 26 at 
8:30 p.m. Eugene Ormandy, conductor. Philippe 
Entremont, pianist. Jan. 30 at 2 p.m., and 
Jan. 31 at 8:30 p.m. “An Evening in Old 
Vienna.” Eugene Ormandy is the conductor. 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia—Jan. 6 
at 2 p.m. Jacob Neupauer conducts the Phila- 
delphia Accordian Orchestra. Ethel Dawson 
conducts the Matinee Musical Club Students 
Musicians. Luncheon preceding concert in ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Broad 
and Walnut Sts., Phila. Reservations necessary 
—PEnnypacker 5-2255. 


Rudie Sinfonietta Instrumental—Jan 8 at 8:30 
p.m. A Media Community Concert. Nether 
Providence High School, Providence Road, Wal- 
lingford, Pa. 


Little Gaelic Singers—Jan. 8 at 8:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by Springfield Community Concerts. 
Springfield High School, Leamy Ave., Spring- 
field, Del. Co., Pa. 


La Boheme—Jan. 12 at 8:30 p.m. A Phila- 
delphia Lyric Opera Co. production of Puccini’s 
opera. Elisabeth Carron, Flaviano Labo and 
Louis Quilico star. Academy of Music. Broad 
and Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Gold and Fizdale, duo-pianists—Jan. 12 at 
8:15 p.m. A Norristown Community Concert. 
Stewart Jr. High School, Marshall & Selma 
Sts., Norristown, Pa. 


Metropolitan Opera—Jan. 13 at 7:45 p.m. 
Hilde Gueden, Belen Amparan, Eugenio Fer- 
nandi and Leonard Warren will star in Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto.” Academy of Music. Broad and 
Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


La Boheme—Jan. 18 at 8:15 p.m. This time 
it’s a Philadelphia Grand Opera production. 
Licia Albanese, Mildred Ellor, Daniele Barioni, 
Frank Valentino, Napoleon Bisson, William 
Wilderman and Gerhard Pechner can be heard. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek conducts. Academy of 
Music, Broad and Locust Sts., PEnnypacker 
5-7278. 


Trenton Symphony Orchestra—Jan. 20 at 8:30 
p.m. Philadelphia bass-baritone, Robert Gre- 
gori, is the soloist. Guglielmo Sabatina con- 
ducts. War Memorial Building, Trenton, N.J. 
EXport 4-1338. 


Keyboard Portraits and Poetry—Jan 20 at 
2 p.m. Clarence K. Bawden conducts the piano 
ensemble of the Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia. Luncheon preceding concert in ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Wal- 
nut Sts. - (Reservations necessary. PEnny- 
packer 5-2255.) 


Philadelphia Little Symphony—Jan. 23 at 8:30 
p.m. Jeanne Behrend, pianist; Robert Mandell, 
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conductor. University Museum Auditorium, 
84th & Spruce Sts. EVergreen 6-1241. 


102nd Anniversary Program of the Academy 


of Music—Jan. 24 at 8:30 p.m. Maria 
Callas, soprano; Van Cliburn, pianist. Eugene 
Ormandy conducts the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Academy of Music, Broad & Locust Sts., 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Winter Concert by Lansdowne Symphony— 
Jan. 25 at 3 p.m. Henri Elkan will conduct; 
piano solo by Robert Greene. Lansdowne-Aldan 
High School, Lansdowne, Pa. Free. 


Arthur Rubinstein—Jan. 29 at 8:30 p.m. The 
appearance of this famous pianist is an event 
of the Philadelphia All-Star Concert Series. 
Academy of Music, Broad and Locust Sts. 
PEnnypacker 5-7278. 


Chamber Music—Jan. 30 at 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram for Woodwinds, soprano and piano. Penn- 
sylvania Acedamy of the Fine Arts, Broad & 
Cherry Sts. Free. 


DANCE 


Pearl Primus—Jan. 18 at 2:30 p.m. Interna- 
tionally known dancer and her company ap- 
pear in a Sunday matinee. Forty-third Street 
Theater, 43rd & Walnut Sts. EVergreen 6-2028. 


National Ballet of Canada—Jan. 22 at 8:30 
p.m. Philadelphia Forum Event. Large com- 
pany and orchestra with an array of young 
stars dancing in the classical tradition. Acad- 
emy of Music, Broad & Locust Sts., PEnny- 
packer 5-7378. 


ART 


The Art Alliance—251 S. 18th St., Phila. 
Through Jan. 25—General exhibition in Every- 
man’s Gallery. Jan. 2-25—Shirley L. Car- 
penter, Jewelry. Jan. 2-29—Antoni Gaudi 
Architectural Exhibition. Jan. 7-Feb. 1—Sahl 
Swarz, Sculpture. Jan. 7-Feb. 1—Ray Spiller, 
Oils. KIngsley 5-4302. 


The Print Club—1614 Latimer St., Phila. Jan. 
9-28—National Exhibition of Lithography. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of The Fine Arts 
—Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. Through Jan. 
11—Exhibition of Ancestral Portraits, spon- 
sored by the Colonial Dames of America. Jan. 
23-March—154th Annual Watercolor Exhibi- 
tion—a major event of the Philadelphia Arts 
Festival. 


Chester County Art Association—Gay St. and 
Bradford Ave., West Chester, Pa. Jan. 4-18— 
Cyril Gardner Exhibition. Jan. 25-Feb. 8— 
Robert McKinney Exhibition. 


Lambertville House, Lambertville, N. J.— 
Through Jan.—Oil paintings by Dr. William 
Baumol. 


Woodmere Art Gallery—9201 Germantown 
Ave., Phila. Jan. 4-25—Paintings, etchings 
and wood engravings by Herbert Pullinger. 
Paintings, sculpture and prints of Horses and 
related subjects. 


Warrington Country Club—Warrington. 
Through January 16. Exhibition of paintings 
by Marcia G. Slade. 


For a more comprehensive list of events 
in connection with the Philadelphia Arts 
Festival, please turn to page 50 of this 
issue. 


UNUSUAL FILMS 


The Phantom Horse—Jan. 7 at 8 p.m. A Japa- 
nese film about modern day Japan. One of the 
Fine Film Series shown at LaSalle College 
Auditorium, 20th & Olney Ave. Victor 8-1100. 


Grand Hotel—Jan. 8, 9, 10 at 8:20 p.m. The 
full uncut version of the 1932 Academy Award 
winner will be shown. The stars include John 
Barrymore, Joan Crawford, Wallace Beery, 
Lionel Barrymore and Jean Hersholt. Also 
shown is “Story of Time’’—with musical score 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
One of the Exceptional Film series at the 
Franklin Institute, 20th & Parkway. 


Are Your Skis on Straight? Jan. 19 at 8 p.m. 
Ski film benefits United States Olympic Ski 
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Fund, Town Hall, 150 North Broad St. 
Rittenhouse 6-1494. 


Bonus Program of Exceptional Films—Jan. 24 
at 7:15 and 9:15 p.m. “Intolerance’’—D. W. 
Griffith’s 1916 film features Lillian Gish, Mae 
Marsh, Monte Blue, Erich von Stroheim, Bessie 
Love, Eugene Pallette and other stars of the 
silents. Two scenes from the “Jazz Singer’’— 
the 1927 film that launched Al Jolson on his 
great career. “Sex Life of the Polyp’’—the 
first of Robert Benchley’s hilarious lectures. 
Franklin Institute, 20th & Parkway. 


Nickelodeon of the Franklin Institute—Jan. 
1-15 “Great Train Robbery” and “Smiths on 
the Farm” with Mary Ann Jackson. Jan. 
16-31—“‘Shrinking Rawhide” with Hobart Bos- 
worth and Herbert Rawlinson. “The Pirate” 
with Our Gang. Tues.-Fri. at 2 and 4 p.m.; 
Sat. 1, 2, 3, and 4 p.m.; Sun. 2, 8, and 4 
p.m. 10e (extra) admission. Franklin Insti- 
tute, 20th & Parkway. 


Sunday Film and Music Program—Jan. 4— 
“The Harp and the Horn Through the Ages”— 
A demonstration of two most important musical 
instruments as they developed through history. 
Jan. 11—‘Drawings of Leonardo Da Vinci 
and Recovery of the Mona Lisa’”—drawings of 
the famous artist shown in a colored film 
presentation, along with the story of the 
theft of the Mona Lisa. Jan. 18—‘“Ancient 
Egypt’’—Outstanding archaeological and his- 
torical film in color. Jan. 25—‘Life in the 
Arctic’ —documentary film about the little 
known regions north of Russia. All programs 
at 3 pm. at the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum 34th & Spruce Sts. Free. 


Popular Science Films—Sat. and Sun. at 3 
p.m. through Jan. “The Unchained Goddess”— 
the story of the powerful forces behind the 
weather. Shown in the Leeds and Northrup 
Atomic Exhibit room of the Franklin Institute, 
20th & Parkway. 


FOR CHILDREN 


Dumbo—Jan. 3, at 10:30 a.m. Walt Disney’s 
delightful color cartoon about a happy little 
elephant. University Museum, 34th & Spruce 
Sts. EVergreen 6-1241. 


Story and Sketch Club—Jan. 10, 17, 24, 31 at 
10:30 a.m. The Educational Department of the 
Museum plans specific tours of the museum. 
Music and stories are heard and the young- 
sters make their own drawings of museum ob- 
jects. University Museum, 34th & Spruce Sts. 
EVergreen 6-1241. : 


Philadelphia Orchestra Children’s Concert— 
Jan. 17 at 11 a.m. “Felix Mendelssohn—A 
Happy Life Told in Happy Music”—William 
Smith is the conductor. Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Sts. PEnnypacker 5-7378. 


Green Sleeves Magic—Jan. 23 at 8 p.m., and 
Jan. 24 at 2 p.m. Drama for the youngsters. 
Allens Lane Art Center, Allens Lane & Mc- 
Callum Sts., Phila. CHestnut Hill 8-0546. 


SPORTS 


PROFESSIONAL BASKETBALL—All games 
played at Convention Hall, 34th & Spruce Sts., 
Phila., unless otherwise stated. Jan. 2 at 7:30 
p.m.—Cincinnati—Detroit; Philadelphia War- 
riors—Syracuse. Jan. 4, at 2:30 p.m.—War- 
riors—Minneapolis. Jan. 6, at 7:30 p.m.— 
Boston—Cincinnati; Warriors—Detroit. Jan. 
10, at 9 p.m.—Warriors—New York. Jan. 
16, at 9 p.m.—Warriors—Boston. Jan. 21, at 
9 p.m.—Warriors—Detroit, at the Arena. 
Jan. 25, at 9 p.m.—Warriors—Minneapolis, at 
Camden, N.J. Jan. 26, at 9 p.m.—Warriors— 
Detroit, at Bethlehem, Pa. Jan. 28, at 9 p.m. 
—Warriors—Cincinnati, at the Arena. For 
ticket information call Rittenhouse 6-3830. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL—at the Palestra, 
33rd and Locust Sts., Phila. First games of 
all double-headers start at 7:30 p.m.; second 
games start at 9:15 p.m. Jan. 3—LaSalle— 
Manhattan; Pennsylvania—Villanova. Jan. 7 
—LaSalle—Bucknell; Temple—Pittsburgh. Jan. 
9—Penn—Brown; Villanova—St. Joseph’s. Jan. 
10—Penn—Yale; Temple—Lafayette. Jan. 14 
—Penn—Columbia; St. Joseph’s—St. Francis 
(Pa.) Jan. 17—St. Joseph’s—St. John’s; La- 
Salle—Temple. Jan. 24—Villanova—Providence; 


X 


WHAT IS THIS? 


x Embarrassed balding 
cougher who has just 
ruined the first act 
curtain line. His real 
shame is that he forgot 
to pocket his Allenburys 
Pastilles. Well he knows 
how they soothe the 
throat--clear the voice 
--repress that fateful 
"tickle." And taste like 
ripe English black cur- 
rants, to boot. 


Allenburys Pastilles 


at your druggist 


Manufactured in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 
Established 1715 


a wonderful gift 


JACQUINS 


CREME DE MENTHE 


60 PROOF 


Made by America’s Oldest Cordial Producers- 


CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


x 


Dine in this historic old Inn 
originally licensed in the 
June term of Court 1758 


Banquet facilities 
CONTI INN 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


at Routes 611 & 313 
Fillmore 8-9364 


‘Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


| DINNER COCKTAILS 
i LUNCH 


| A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hote. 


i Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 

i FEASTERVILLE, PA. 

i ELmwood 7-1125 


Temple—St. Joseph’s. Jan. 31—Temple—Navy ; 
Penn—La Salle. EVergreen 6-0961. 


ICE HOCKEY—Philadelphia Ramblers—All 
home games played at the Arena, 45th & Mar- 
ket Sts., at 8:30 p.m. Jan. 13—Charlotte. Jan. 
16—Clinton. Jan. 20—Johnstown. Jan. 23— 
Washington. Jan. 27—New Haven. Jan. 30— 
Clinton. 

Jan 14—Russian World Hockey Team appears 
in a special game against the Ramblers. 


College Ice Hockey—at the Arena. Jan. 16, at 
5:45 p.m.—Penn—Cornell. Jan. 31, at 8 p.m. 
—Penn—Columbia. EVergreen 6-1500. 


WRESTLING—At the Arena, 45th & Market 
Sts., Phila., at 8:30 p.m. Jan. 15 and Jan. 
29. EVergreen 6-1500. 


SKI CLUB MEETINGS THIS MONTH—(‘E” 
designates membership in U.S. Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Ass’n) 

Buck Ridge S.C. (E)—Jan. 15 at 8 p.m., By- 
wood School, Shelburne & Avon Rds., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Central $.C.—Jan. 6 & 22—Phone LO 7-0160 
for meeting locations (usually center-city 
Phila.). 

Franklin S.C. (W)—Jan. 8 & 22 at 8:15 p.m., 
Sheraton Hotel, 17th & Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Phila. 

Jersey Ski’ters (E)—Jan. 7, Moorestown Com- 
munity House, Moorestown, N.J. 

Levittown S.C.—Jan. 13 & 27 at 8:30 p.m., 
meeting room at Towne Pharmacy, Five Corn- 
ers, Levittown, Pa. 

Philadelphia S.C. (E)—Jan. 8 & 22, Elkins 
Park Civic Center, Elkins Park, Pa. 
Wissahickon S.C. (E)—Jan. 8 & 17 at 8:30 
p.m., School Lane House, 5450 Wissahickon 
Ave., Phila. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ice Follies—Through Jan. 11. Shipstad and 
Johnson’s 1959 ice production. Mon.-Sat. at 
8:30 p.m.; Sat. at 2:30 p.m.; Sun. at 1:30 
and 5:30 p.m. The Arena, 45th and Market 
Sts. EVergreen 6-1500. 


1959 Printing Week in Delaware Valley—Jan. 
11-17. Awards will be given for the past year’s 
best printed pieces in Delaware Valley area, 
Jan. 15 at Sheraton Hotel banquet. Guest 
speaker—Gypsy Rose Lee. 


PLACES OF INTEREST 


PHILADELPHIA 


Independence National Historical Park, com- 
prising approximately five city blocks, is now in 
process of restoration. The focal point of this 
project is Independence Hall, the handsome yet 
unpretentious birthplace of our Constitution 
and the home of the Liberty Bell; Congress 
Hall, first capitol of the United States and 
Carpenter's Hall, meeting place of the first 
Continental Congress. Buildings and informa- 
tion center at 6th and Chestnut Sts. are open 
daily 8:45 to 5:15. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, Franklin Pkwy. 
at 25th St. An outstanding collection of art 
and artifacts through the ages. European and 
American period rooms, a Gothic chapel and 
cloister, a room from a Chinese palace and an 
Indian temple. Be sure to see the newly 
opened Decorative Arts Wing. Open 9 to 5 
daily except legal holidays. POplar 5-0500. 


Benjamin Franklin Institute, Franklin Pkwy. 
at 20th St. This memorial to a great Ameri- 
can carries on Franklin’s spirit of scientific 
adventure by means of a series of action ex- 
hibits fascinating to young and old. You can 
drive a locomotive, record your own voice or 
press a button and observe an experiment in 
electronics or chemistry. Open daily, except 
Mon., 12 to 5. Sat. 10 to 5. 


Fels Planetarium, a feature of Franklin In- 
stitute dramatizes astronomy daily at 3 p.m. 
and Wed. and Fri. evenings at 8:30. Addi- 
tional demonstrations Sat., 11 and 2. Through 
Jan. the feature will be ‘‘Winter Skies.” Joint 
admission 50¢, children 25¢. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, 19th St. and 
Franklin Pkwy. See African Hall with its water- 
hole group and gorilla family; visit Mineral 


Hall and the fascinating fluorescent display or 
step back in time to the age of the dinosaurs. 
And if you are not fascinated with fossils, 
there are live animal and insect demonstra- 
tions. Open 10 to 5 daily; 1 to 5 Sun. Ad- 
mission 50¢, children 25¢. 


University of Pennsylvania Museum, Spruce St. 
below 34th. Treasures from the Royal Tombs 
of Ur, a Ming vase, an Egyptian mummy or 
a wonder-working African image; these are but 
a few of the fascinating objects to be seen 
here, many gathered by the museum’s own ex- 
peditions to all parts of the world. Also free 
film and concert programs. Open 10 to 5, Tues. 
through Sat.; Sun. 1 to 5, closed Monday. 
Jan. 15 through March 15, “Coptic Art.” 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
and Cherry Sts. Galleries and School established 
in 1805 and dedicated primarily to American 
Art. Fine permanent collection, special ex- 
hibits and a variety of contemporary works. 
Open daily 10 to 5; Sun. and holidays, 1 to 5. 


Atwater Kent Museum, 15 S. 7th St. Devoted 
to Philadelphia history from Indian days to the 
present. A stop here will add to your enjoyment 
of the city’s historic landmarks. Open daily 9 
to 5; Sun. 2 to 5. 


Christ Church, 2nd St. below Arch St. Where 
Washington, Franklin and many other Revolu- 
tionary leaders worshipped. Founded in 1695, 
it was added to through the years. In 1753 
a lottery was held “. . . to finish the steeple 
to Christ Church, to purchase a ring of 
bells and a clock.” Open daily, 9 to 5. 


Betsy Ross House, 239 Arch St. See the room 
where Mrs. Ross received Washington and 
other members of the Continental Congress 
Committee when they commissioned her to 
make the first American flag in 1776. Open 
daily 9-5. 


Gloria Dei Church, Swanson St. below Christian. 
The oldest church in Philadelphia, built in 
1700, known as Old Swedes. A national shrine 
since 1942. 


The Powel House, 244 S. 8rd St. One of the 
most beautiful homes of the pre-revolutionary 
period, now restored and open to the public. 
Daily, except Sun., 10-5. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, 8th and Spruce Sts. 
First hospital in the United States, founded 
through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin in 
1751 and built, as he suggested, ‘‘well out 
in the woods.” 


Fairmount Park, Both sides of the Schuylkill 
River. Scattered over 3,845 acres of beautiful, 
wooded ground are numerous historic spots 
and houses such as Strawberry Mansion, 
Sweetbrier and Mount Pleasant. The latter 
was a wedding gift from Benedict Arnold to 
his bride, Peggy Shippen, and is open daily. 

At the upper end of the park, along the 
Wissahickon Creek, is Old Valley Green Inn, 
representative of the hostelries of Revolu- 
tionary days. It can be reached by car from 
Chestnut Hill. 


American Swedish Historical Museum, 1900 
Pattison Ave. Permanent exhibits relating to 
the 17th century Swedish settlement in 
America, costumes and handicrafts of Sweden 
and a fine library of Swedish-Americana. Open 
daily 10 to 5, free. Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, 1 to 5, admission 25¢. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust 
St. See many personal possessions of Penn, 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, as well as paint- 
ings by early American artists, rare books and 
manuscripts. Open Monday 1-9 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, 9 to 5. 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Parkway at 19th 
St. One of the largest and finest libraries in 
America. Special exhibits always on display. 
Skyline Reading Room where you can read, 
smoke and enjoy fine view of the city. Open 
daily 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Sundays 2 to 6. 


Commercial Museum, 34th St. below Spruce. 
Panorama showing Philade'phia today and as 
planned for 1984. Many other interesting ex- 
hibits. Shows opening Jan. 16, “Danish Con- 
temporary Design’? and “Glass Around the 
World.’ Open 10 to 5 weekdays, Tues. until 
10 p.m. Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 5 p.m. 


Bartram Gardens, 54th and Eastwick Sts. 
John Bartram, the self-taught botanist, started 
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this world famous garden in 1728. lt was a 
favorite resort of Franklin and Washington 
and is planted with trees from all over the 
world, many of them planted by Bartram him- 
self. The Mansion House is open daily from 
8 to 4. Free except Sundays and Ho.idays, 
when ad:nisson is 10¢. 


Tour of Industries, Greater Philadelphia. For 
parties of 5 or more, call PE 5-9320, Phila. 
Chamber of Commerce. Community Relations 
Dept. will arrange conducted tour. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Pennsbury Manor, on the Delaware River be- 
tween Morrisville and Bristol. The beautifully 
reconstructed home and gardens of William 
Penn. Open daily from 10 to 4:40. Admission 
50¢, children under 12, free. 


Washington Crossing Park, along Rte. 32. Com- 
memorates Washington’s Crossing of the Del- 
aware on Christmas Night, 1776, to capture 
Trenton. Tower on Bowman’s Hill marks spot 
where lookouts were stationed. Thompson- 
Neely House, officers’ headquarters, open every 
week day 10 to 5. Sun., 1 to 5. 


Bucks County Historical Museum, Doylestown. 
Houses the vast collection “Tools of the 
nation Maker's” assembled by the late Dr. 
Henry Chapman Mercer (1856-1930) in his 
life-long research on ethnic anthropology. Also 
a treasure house of source material on the 
history of this area. Open weekdays 9 to 5, 
Closed Sun. till April. 


Mercer. Fonthill Museum, Doylestown. Former 
home of Dr. Mercer reflects his unique con- 
ception of architectural design. Houses his 
private collection of art objects and ant'ques. 


Mercer Tileworks, behind Mercer Museum, dis- 
plays ceramics made by a secret process, 
handed down by word of mouth from one 
generation to the next. Open weekdays 9 
to 4:30. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Valley Forge State Park. Near Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. Site of Washington’s winter encamp- 
ment of 1777-78. Covers 2,033 acres including 
Baron Von Steuben’s “Grand Parade,” a picnic 
grove near Fort Hunter and observation tower 
at Mt. Joy. Other places of interest include: 


Washington's Headquarters, built 1758. Con- 
tains numerous relics of Washington. Bed- 
room restored to original condition. 


Washington Memorial Chapel, on Route 23, 
where many of our Presidents have worshipped 
beneath the stained glass memorial windows 
and listened to the National Carillon ring out. 


Audubon Shrine and Wild Life Sanctuary, 
Pawling Rd., Audubon, a short distance from 
Valley Forge. Beautiful Mill Brook, recently re- 
stored, was the first home in America of John 
James Audubon, artist and naturalist. Open 
daily 10-5. 


Wedgwood Museum, 245 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion. The Buten collection of more than 
3000 items made by the Wedgwood potteries 
from 1759 to the present. Open Tues., Wed. 
and Thurs. from 2 to 5 p.m. 


CHESTER AND DELAWARE COUNTIES 


Longwood Gardens, Kennett Square, Pa. A 
beauty spot visited by thousands each year. 
Arboretum and flower gardens, Italian Water 
Garden with beautiful fountains and pools. 
Open air theater for summer productions with 
its underground dressing rooms, unusual water 
curtain and stage fountains. Large conservatory 
with 3% acres under glass devoted to out- 
standing floral displays the year round. Open 
to the public every day of the year free of 
charge, 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


1704 Brinton House, % mi. south of Dil- 
worthtown on old West Chester-Wilmington 
Pike—magnificently restored Early American 
house, of great interest to all those who have 
a love of things of other days. Open Tues., 
Thurs., and Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 50¢ admission. 
Closed holidays. 


David Townsend House (1787), 225 N. Mat- 
lack St., West Chester, Beautifully restored 


January, 1959 


home, furnished with authentic examples of 
Classical and Empire items from the Chester 
County Historical Society. Open Tues., Thurs., 
and Sat., from 2-5 p.m. 50¢ admission. C.osed 
holidays. 


Brandywine Battlefield, Rte. 1, near Chadds 
Ford. The Headquarters of Washington and 
Lafayette have been restored and furnished 
with articles of the Revolutionary period. Open 
Fri., Sat., and Sun., noon to sundown. 


Chester County Historical Society, 225 N. 
High St., West Chester. Library and Museum 
with fine collections of articles of local origin. 
Open Mon. through Sat., 1 to 5 p.m. Wed. 
evening 7 to 9 p.m. Admission free. 


Delaware County Historical Society, 410-12 
Market St., Chester. Library and Museum 
open to public with interesting local collec- 
tions. 


Hagley Museum, Barley Mill Road at the 
Brandywine, Wilmington, Del. An industrial 
museum depicting Colonial industry along the 
Brandywine in dioramas and models. Open 
daily, except Mon., 9:30-4:30. Sun. 1-5. 


These listings represent some of the many 
fine places to eat in this area. If readers care 
to call others to our attention, we will be 
delighted to check them for future inclusion. 
Note that no liquor is served in Pennsyl- 
vania on Sunday, while New Jersey enjoys 
local option. All restaurants are open for both 
lunch and dinner unless otherwise stated. 


*Closed Sunday **Closed Monday 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 


Adelphia, 13th and Chestnut Sts. Fast, efficient 
service in the attractive English Grille. Closed 
here on Sat. and Sun. The Cocktail Lounge is 
open until midnight, and is a nice place to 
relax after theater. RIttenhouse 6-3000. 


Barclay, 18th St. at Rittenhouse Sq. World 
famous chefs at their continental best make 
the beautifully decorated main dining room 
one of the more enjoyable places for lunch 
or dinner in the city. Everything is a la 
carte, reservations are advisable. View the 
ever-changing panorama in the Square from 
the Cocktail Lounge, an oasis for an excellent 
martini. KIngsley 5-0300. 


John Bartram, Broad and Locust Sts. It’s hard 
to stump the fabulous Bartram chefs with any 
request . . . frogs’ legs, snails, pheasant are 
all in a day’s work, Standard fare is also 
superbly prepared, the menu is all a la carte. 
Any meal here is a gourmet’s treat. The cock- 
tail lounge is intimate and quiet, a nice spot 
after a busy day. KIngsley 6-1100. 


Belgravia, 1811 Chestnut St. A turn-of-the- 
century hotel still serving old Philadelphia 
families. Known for the traditional pepperpot 
soup and chicken dishes, Gates presides, and 
Eddie, bartender for the past 14 years, makes 
a superior martini. Harvard Club of Phila. 
located here. RIttenhouse 6-9300. 


Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Sts. 
Steeped in fine old Philadelphia tradition, the 
famous Stratford Garden features an excellent 
cosmopolitan cuisine . , , Shrimp Bellevue and 
Duck Sauterne just two wonderful items from 
an extensive menu. Lou Chaiken entertains 
daily at the supper hour, and plays dance 
music on Fri. and Sat. evenings. The popular 
Hunt Room Bar and Grille a fine mid-day 
refuge. Delicious hot and cold hors d'oeuvres 
in the sophisticated Viennese Cocktail Lounge. 
PEnnypacker 5-0700. 


Benjamin Franklin, Chestnut at 9th St. The 
Garden Terrace serves a Continental Buffet on 
Wed. and Thurs. evenings and an excellent 
variety of dishes at all times. Let Marcel 
make suggestions. Dinner music with Larry 
Ferrari. In the Garden Terrace, an all-you- 
can-eat special on weekdays—Mon. and Tues., 
beefsteak, Wed. and Thurs., Smorgasbord, 
and Fri. Seafood Newburg. The Restaurant on 
the Mall serves good food at reasonable prices. 
WAlnut 2-8600. 


Superb cuisine 


Hors-doeuvre a la francaise 
Fondue Bourguignone 
Geschnetzeltes, Green Noodles 
Tournedos Maitre d’Hotel 
Cordon bleu a la Chef 
Whether Rain or Snow 
Elsie and Richard 
will bring to you 
any kind of food, 

Hot or Cold 


Call Elsie at VO 2-2182 
for more information 
GWIGWIGWI 


Luncheon 12-2 Dinner 6-12 
Closed Sunday & for lunch Monday 
Please call for reservations 


OPEN ALL YEAR ROUND 


Cartwheel Inn 


Route 202 New Hope 
VOlunteer 2-2182 


of good food and lodg- 
ing, the pleasure ond 
charm of being at 


B The ] 
Ideal for your luncheon, 
dinner or entertaining. 


7 
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delphia 3, Pennsylvania 
y/u T. Murray — Managing Director 
FÁ 


a distinguished hotel 
in the heart of Philadelphia 


SPRUCE ROOM 


Luncheon ® Dinner 


SIR FRANCIS LOUNGE 


Cocktails 
Ample Parking 


1512 SPRUCE STREET 


Kingsley 5-0100 
B. B. LEIDER, Managing Director 


i Winter’s Fun 
at Split Rock Lodge 


Thrilling winter sports at elevation of 
2000 feet. Skiing, with Alpine Ski lift 
and rope tow, tobogganing, ice boating, 
coasting, skating. Lodge has huge fire- 


places, excellent food, cocktail lounge. 
Advance reservations necessary. 


ON LAKE HARMONY IN THE POCONOS 
P.O. WHITE HAVEN, PA. Phone White Haven 4561 
T 


EL : 4 LODGE and CLUB 
Ask about our 7 days 


R 
Sn ar 
ina W i for 6 days plan. 
f 


P.O. White Haven, R.D., Pa. Tel: White Haven 4561; Phila. Office: 123 S. Broad St. 9. Tel: KI 6-1937. 
Or see your local travel agent. 


ee 


Monee Se 
Specializing in Lobsters 
and Prime Beef 


JIM BRADLEY’S 


Country Tavern 


ran. G 


Catering to banquets and parties eas 


Business men’s lunch 
Sunday dinners 1 to 8 p.m. 
Completely air-conditioned 
Open 7 days per week 


Enjoy soft music while you dine 
Visit our relaxing cocktail lounge 


Cottman & Bustleton Aves. 
(on Rt. 73 West of Roosevelt Blvd.) Philadelphia, Pa. DEvonshire 2-8900 
Pee a ed Re ee a 


Named for the founder of the great 
traditions of French cuisine, the Café 
Carême is The Sheraton's formal dining 


Bg room. It features contemporary Parisian 


ja décor, old-world standards of service, 
F cC 
) n unsurpassed menu. 
4 
D" 
> ea ry 


1725 PENNSYLVANIA BLVD., PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


e or 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 
Late Snacks and Platters. 
Stag Bar 


Clouds Room 
Murals by John Foster 
Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


White Hall Botel 


Established 1843 


Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-8981 
——_—$_——— 


Drake, 1512 Spruce St. Pleasant dini i 

s ining in 
he Spruce Room, known for its planked Aa 
o wines and French specialties. The Sir 
Frane Si Lounge* is distinctive, with 
ow lights and quiet atmosphere. O. ; i 
nightly. KIngsley 5-0100. EE S ae 


Essex, 18th and Filbert Sts. The Essex House 
is a busy noontime spot, with a really good 
Lindy-type menu . . . pastrami, corned beef, 
hot and cold roast beef sandwiches. Either 
lunch or dinner is well-prepared in the main 
Essex Dining Room. Both rooms are closed 
Sat. and Sun. LOcust 7-6300. 


Penn-Sherwood Hotel, 39th and Chestnut. Be- 
cause of its proximity to the Penn campus, 
this is quite a popular spot with the college 
crowd—very lively and gay. The Dining Room 
closes at 9 p.m. and is open Sunday. The 
Persian Room* is open until 1 am... . fea- 
tures a good piano and singer. The Chess Bar 
is a famous West Philadelphia meeting place. 
EVergreen 6-9000. 


Sheraton, Penn Center, 17th and Penna. Blvd. 
Philadelphia’s newest hostelry. The Cafe 
Careme* is French and very elegant Š 
dinner music with Joe Martin and his Trio 
nightly. Cheshire Cheese Chop House has a 
marvelous tankard-and-ale atmosphere, and is 
“for-men-only” until 2:30. Piano ramblings 
here in the evenings. Cocktails in the Indian 
Queen and Town Room Lounge. LOcust 8-3300. 


Sylvania, Juniper and Locust Sts. The cheerful 
and attractive Sylvania Dining Room serves 
good, down-to-earth food, has just initiated a 
nightly Smorgasbord buffet designed to appeal 
to the most jaded appetite. Sliced prime sirloin 
steak is a specialty here. The Ritz Lounge* a 
pleasant cocktailing spot. PEnnypacker 5-3400. 


Warwick, 17th St. at Locust. Popular with 
theatrical folk and all others who appreciate 
fine food. The Warwick Room* features danc- 
ing to Lenny Herman’s dance band. Embassy 
Room has the continental air. Try their justly 
famous shrimp Lamaze. Men take over the 
Coach Room* bar until 7 p.m. except on Fri. 
and Sat. PEnnypacker 5-3800. 


RESTAURANTS AND SUPPER CLUBS 


The Embassy*, 1511 Locust St. A cozy and 
intimate room hiding behind a rather formal 
name. Exceptional Chinese and French cuisine. 
Mario Mira and Ann Winters entertain warmly 
at double pianos all during the cold month of 
Jan. Call Mr. King for reservations. PEnny- 
packer 5-5305. 


Celebrity Room, 254 S. Juniper. One of the 
better night clubs in the area, serving good 
food and delivering a liberal portion of very 
danceable music. Through Jan. 7, Dicky Do and 
the Don’ts, singer Duke Hazlitt, comedian 
Guy Marks and the Lee Henderson girls. Jan. 
8 through 17, Kirby Stone and his quintet, 
and Duke Hazlitt. Jan. 21 through 31, Eva 
Gabor making her debut as a night club per- 
former. PEnnypacker 5-1511. 


C'est la Vie*, 1418 Spruce St. For an evening 
on the town—either early or late dancing, 
dining and entertainment. French cuisine the 
specialty—Chinese fare an added attraction on 
Wednesdays. Quiet piano and guitar in the 
Lounge Bar. KIngsley 6-1418. 


Saxony*, 1227 Walnut St. If you’re theater- 
bound, just ask for Jack and he'll see to it 
that nothing will appear hurried but you'll 
make the curtain, Wonderful anytime for steak 
and roast beef. MArket 7-6175. 


Capri*, 1523 Locust St. Small but glossy, with 
menu accents on Italian and Chinese special- 
ties. Try the Sportsman’s Dinner of roast 
pheasant. Snug bar pigeonholed downstairs. 
Sophisticated and popular. KIngsley 5-1920. 


L'Aiglon Cafe, 256 S. 20th St. A tiny oasis, 
loved for its good food, owned and operated. by 
the Bottis family for the past 30 years. Con- 
tinental dishes range through game in season, 
filet of sole Marguery, prime beef and steaks, 
veal saute Marengo to chicken Tetrazzini. Open 
seven days, noon to 9:30 p.m. LOcust 7-9690. 


Three Three’s*, 333 S. Smedley St. Favorite 
haunt of Philadelphia long-hairs. Located on 
enchanting old street. Excellent food and 
liquors served in a string of small rooms lined 
with work of local artists. PEnnypacker 5-0667. 
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Helen Sigel Wilson's*, 1523 Walnut St. Inti- 
mate and casual spot with a touch of Main 
Line glitter. Excellent food and cocktails, under 
the aegis of one of America’s leading women 
golfers. Closes at midnight. LOcust 7-0261. 


The Glass Door*, 254 South 15th St. Small 
and intimate. A favorite with the theater 
crowd. A good dinner spot with superior steaks. 
Reservations advisable. KIngsley 5-9805. 


Kuglers. Widener Bldg., 1339 Chestnut St. 
Very superior cuisine, especially in the seafood 
department. (Tangy snapper soup, back fin 
crab, seafood platters.) A fine place for a 
leisurely meal. LOcust 7-2140. 


Old Original Bookbinders, 125 Walnut St. 
Close to the waterfront since 1865. Pick your 
own lobster right from the tank. Extravagantly 
wide range of seafood dishes, as you like them. 
Closes 10 p.m. WAlnut 5-7027. 


Arthur’s Steak House, 216 Chancellor St., near 
Independence Hall. Enthusiasts for “rare” and 
“medium” are devoted regulars, since every 
order is done to their own taste. Open until 
2 a.m. MArket 7-8628. 


Frankie Bradley’s, Juniper and Chancellor Sts. 
Loved by actors and headliners. Planked steaks 
and lobsters are specialties, also Frankie’s good 
company. Closes 2 a.m. KIngsley 5-4350. 


Lew Tendler’s, 227 S. Broad St. Headquarters 
for the sports crowd. Favored for its steaks, 
and lobsters. Closes 2 a.m. PEnnypacker 5-1802. 


Jesse's 2200 Walnut St. Wide variety of 
dishes, and the only place in town for 
Japanese sukiyaki (a delight!) cooked at 
your table. No liquor. LOcust 7-8868. 


Russian Inn, 1233 Locust St. Nice choice for 
before or after the theater. Russian, Conti- 
nental and American cuisine in a charming 
Russian atmosphere. KIngsley 5-4423. 


Tarello’s, 1621 Chestnut St. A rare combina- 
tion of unusually good Italian food in a 
Spanish atmosphere. The Matador cocktail 
lounge is unique in every way—and Victor's 
meat ravioli, delicious! LOcust 7-9001. 


Longchamps, Walnut at 18th St. A name 
synonymous with good food for many years. 
A pleasant atmosphere in which to enjoy well- 
cooked, well-served meals. Located near the 
better specialty shops. KIngsley 5-5281. 


Kelly’s 5 S. Mole St. Fine sea food since the 
early 1900’s. Oysters any time of the year. 
Be sure to see collection of unusual oyster 
plates. LOcust 7-8398. 


Hespe’s*, 28 S. 15th St. Should your appetite 
hanker for good German cooking, call Emil for 
your reservation. Sauerbraten, Schnitzel Hol- 
stein, and pigs’ knuckles with sauerkraut are 
a few of their many items. LOcust 7-8463. 


Benny the Bum’s*, 1321 Locust St. Delicious 
steaks and lobsters served in the enjoyable 
and distinctive atmosphere of a converted old 
Philadelphia mansion. KIngsley 6-2208. 


Shoyer’s, 412 Arch St. Philadelphians and visi- 
tors alike have favored this excellent eating 
spot for over 75 years. It’s noted particularly 
for pot roast, potato pancakes, and roast duck. 
MArket 7-8800. 


Bookbinder’s Seafood House, 215 S. 15th St. 
Their crab meat, Lobster Coleman, and ‘‘Booky’s 
Baked Crab” are ‘“‘musts”’ for seafood lovers. 
Operated by third-generation descendants of 
famous Bookbinder family. KIngsley 5-0184. 


1918 Chestnut St.* An inviting atmosphere in 
which to enjoy American cooking at its best. 
Host Bob Sigel always on hand. LOcust 7-1011. 


Donoghue’s*, 62nd & Walnut Sts. Wonderful 
atmosphere of ‘history was made here.” Ex- 
cellent snapper soup and triple-rib lamb chops. 
Bar room has original bar from Chicago Ex- 
position of 1897. A little far out, but worth 
the trip. GRanite 2-9704. 


P.M.*, 181 South 18th St. Favorite haunt of 
the advertising fraternity. Wonderful Italian 
food. Open till 2 a.m. WAlnut 5-6633. 


The Prime Rib, 14 S. 15th St. As the name 
would indicate, here is the place for excellent 
prime ribs of beef, steaks, chops. Open every 
day ’til 1 a.m., Sun. until 10. Good bar. 
Rittenhouse 6-4144. 
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Algiers*, 2201 Parkway. Intimate and relax- 
ing atmosphere. Diversified menu specializing 
in Caesar salads, Crepes Suzettes, Cherries 
Jubilee; feather-touch piano ramblings in the 
background. LOcust 4-4750. 


Hoffman House, 1214 Sansom St. A la carte 
only—delicious German cooking—game in sea- 
son, superbly served. Imported German beer. 
Gourmet’s heaven. KIngsley 5-0565. 


The Madison House, Presidential Apts., City 
Line Ave. Beautifully located in a modern 
apartment building overlooking Fairmount Park 
and Philadelphia’s skyline. Large choice of 
foods, well prepared. GRanite 3-8200. 


Black Horse Tavern*, 5020 City Line Ave. 
Enjoy “just right” roast beef, broiled-in-butter 
flounder, and lobster tails in this converted 
estate house. Golf trophies won by the owner 
much in evidence behind the bar. Piano tick- 
lings Wed., Fri., and Sat. GReenwood 3-4410. 


Fisher’s, 3545 N. Broad St. Popular seafood 
house in North Philadelphia. Only place we 
know where you can get nine kinds of seafood 
on one platter. Beer only. RAdcliff 5-7591. 


Beck’s on the Boulevard*, Roosevelt Blvd. & 
Rising Sun Ave. Old English decor in which to 
enjoy a variety of seafood. Other specialties 
include steaks and chops. MIchigan 4-9535. 


Bradley Country Tavern. Rte. 73 off Roosevelt 
Blvd. Enjoy excellent food in a tranquil, 
country atmosphere. Crab meat-stuffed jumbo 
shrimp a specialty. DEvonshire 2-7575. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Homestead of Lavender Hall, Rte. 532, New- 
town. A touch of old Colonial elegance in this 
modern world. Southern fried chicken a 
specialty, also Shrimp Creole and delectable 
pecan pie. Buffet luncheon Wed. and Sat. 
Buffet dinner Wed. and Thurs. WOrth 8-3888. 


Temperance House, Newtown. Really good home- 
style meals are served here and have been, 
since Colonial days. ‘‘Beer only” is the rule 
in their pleasant Grille Room. WOrth 8-3341. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar, Intersection Rtes. 532 and 
413, Newtown. Famous for that marvelous 
homemade Toll Gate Ice Cream. A nice place 
to go for simple meals and informal snacks. 
WOrth 8-3771. 


Buck Hotel*, Intersection Buck Rd., Bustleton 
and Bridgetown Pikes, Feasterville. Since 1735, 
one of the most famous eating places in the 
area. Call John in advance to order their 
unusual Paella. Excellent place to hold private 
parties. ELmwood 7-1125. 


Washington Crossing Inn**, Rte. 32, Washing- 
ton Crossing. An excellent restaurant where 
you can enjoy braised spare ribs before a 
roaring fire. The food is equally good in the 
formal dining rooms or in the original old 
kitchen. HYatt 3-6677. 


Whitehall Hotel, South State St., Newtown. 
Simple, good food at all times and interesting 
late snacks and platters. Enjoy the John 
Foster murals in the Windsock Lounge. The 
historic Stag Bar is one of the few of its 
kind left. WOrth 8-8981. 


Old Anchor Inn, Rte. 418 at the intersection 
of Rte. 232, Wrightstown. Hard to improve 
on their roast beef or homemade cheese-cake. 
Terrace and Hunt rooms available for large 
groups. LYnwood 8-7469. 


Jack Hansen’s Inn*, West Trenton Ave., Morris- 
ville. Unusually good food cooked to your 
order, Background music in the Silhouette 
Cocktail Lounge. CYpress 5-5179. 


Rock Run, Rte. 1 at intersection of Rte. 13, 
near Morrisville. A new and luxurious supper 
club, featuring fine food, soft lights and softer 
music. Excellent bar, and large banquet facili- 
ties. CYpress 5-2200. 


Jerry’s, at the Calhoun St. Bridge, Morris- 
ville. Some of the best charcoal-broiled steaks, 
chops or hamburgers ever made and the 
cheese-cake is superb. Lunch and dinner car 
service, too. 


Keystone Hotel*, Mill and Bath Sts., Bristol. 
Excellently prepared Italian-American dishes a 
specialty. Good for late evening snacks. Bar 
open till 3 a.m. STillwell 8-5276. 


Ice Skating 
On the Canal 


Your favorite drink by the open fire- 
place . . . Finest food in a delightful 
atmosphere. Facilities for Holiday par- 
ties and Banquets. Jean Loper at the 
piano Friday and Saturday nights .. . 

ere open every day but Christmas 
ay. 


ON THE DELAWARE SINCE 1745 
~~ BLACK 
R BASS 

“> HOTEL 


ON ROUTE 32 LUMBERVILLE, PA. 
Phone Axtel 7-3071 Bucks County 


Food Prepared and Served 
With a Family Touch 


Private Rooms for Parties 
DINNERS: Weekdays 12-2:30, 5-9 
Saturdays 12 noon to 9:30 
Sundays 12 noon to 8:30 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
(Sunday 12 noon to 8:30) 


Landwehr’ s 


RESTAURANT 
Route 29—the River Road on New Jersey side at 
Scudder Falls between Trenton & Lambertville. 
Telephone TUxedo 2-0303 


SPECIALIZING IN SEA FOOD 
Broiled Lobster and Prime Ribs 
Lunch 11:30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Dinner 5 P.M. 
on. Join us for “Shrimp Night” every Thurs- 


day sai enjoy our entertainment Friday nights 
‘til 2 A.M. and Saturday nights ‘til 1 A.M. 


1345 Easton Rd. TU 4-9236 Roslyn, Pa. 


Biull 
Dns % 


For The Finest Foods Obtainable 


Anywhere 
STEAKS CHOPS CHICKEN 
LOBSTER SCAMPI 


also Continental Specialties 
Dinner 4:00 p.m.—midnight 
Sunday 1:00 p.m.—9:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesday 
Tel. OSborne 5-1270 © York Road, Hatboro, Pa. 
| mile North of Hatboro 
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WHIETPAIN INN 
HOME COOKED MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 
SPECIALIZING IN STEAKS AND CHOPS 


Serving Dinner from 5 P.M. on; Lunch 
11:30 til 2 P.M., Monday to Saturday 


VISIT OUR RELAXING COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 


Rooms for small parties 


Route 73 MI 6-2425 


VINCENTS 


LUNCHEON 
11 A.M. - 2 P.M. 
DINNER 
SEAFOOD SPECIALTIES 
BANQUET FACILITIES 


Closed Sunday 
Route 611 - Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-0210 


The Nw 
INDIAN ROCK HOTEL 


Charm and seclusion before the roar- 
ing fireplace, for a new delight in 
dining pleasure. 


Luncheon 12 "til 2 
Dinner ....... <5 ‘tl 8 
T APESE AT .12 ‘til 8 
Monday, Luncheon only ..... 12 "til 3 


Mixed Drinks Extraordinary 
Facilities for 
Banquets, Parties and Wedding Parties 


RIVER RD., UPPER BLACK EDDY 


Phone 5-5767 


THE HOME OF GOOD FOOD—BANQUETS 


Breakfast 6:45 
Special luncheon 12-2:30 
Dinner 5-8 
Sunday dinner 12:30-7:00 


Temperance House 
Established 1772 


WoOrth 8-3341 CLOSED 
NEWTOWN, PA. MONDAYS 
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O'Boyle’s Ice Cream Island, Bristol. Delicious 
home made ice cream has made the name 
famous, but the seafood and steaks are good 
here, too. STillwell 8-3882. 


Buckingham Room, Bristol Motel, Green Lane 
and Rte. 18, Bristol. A nice place to go in 
the evening for a late snack, good food at all 
times. Fine array to choose from at the new 
Sunday buffet. 


La Casa Deli, Levittown Shopping Center. A 
connoisseurs delicatessen department, serving 
the best corned beef sandwiches within the 
area. Enjoy good music in the new dining 
room, The Lodge. WIndsor 6-9839. 


Pennsbury Inn*, Bordentown and Ferry Mill 
Rds., near Pennsbury. Always good food in 
the Candlelight Dining Room. Try the new 
Wednesday buffet. CYpress 5-5984. 


Dutch’s Diner, Rte. 611, Willow Grove. Open 
24 hours a day, every day. Good country food 
and fast, competent service for the hungry 
wayfarer. OSborne 5-1570. 


Warrington Inn**, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
Famous for fine seafood. Spacious rooms for 
private parties. Vincent will give you a cordial 
welcome. DIamond 3-0210. 


Bill Dino’s Fireside Inn, Rte. 263, Hatboro. 
Delicious scampi and lasagna. A good spot 
for a long, leisurely meal. A well-tended bar, 
loaded with Old World charm, Closed Tuesdays. 
OSborne 5-9893. 


Doylestown Inn, Doylestown. One of the 
County’s old favorites, flourishing under new 
management. Steak dinners a specialty. Com- 
petent service in the Country Kitchen, quiet 
and intimate in the Jug-in-the-Wall downstairs. 
Fillmore 8-2474. 


Country Side Inn*, Rte. 611, 11% mi. N. of 
Doylestown. A distinguished country Inn 
specializing in authentic Sauerbraten (hard to 
find these days), pot roast, and potato pan- 
cakes. Good cocktails served. Flllmore 8-9301. 


Conti Inn*, Cross Keys. Famous and historic 
inn, having no trouble living up to its excel- 
lent reputation today. Try Walter’s Caesar 
salad, or succulent roast beef, receive a warm 
greeting from one of the Conti hosts at the 
door. Excellent bar. Flllmore 8-9364. 


Playhouse Inn,* New Hope. Nationally famous, 
ever popular, always delightful. Marvelous 
Polynesian and French cuisine. Mickey Palmer’s 
Orchestra on the stand, playing for dancing 
Fri. and Sat. evenings. A most convivial 
atmosphere in the bar. VOlunteer 2-2035. 


Tow Path House,** New Hope. Down the 
stairs, beside the canal, to dine beside the 
glowing fireplace. Unusually good food, excel- 
lent cocktails, and a delightful atmosphere. 
VOlunteer 2-2784. 


Logan Inn,* New Hope. Picturesque old 
country inn with a friendly, informal and well- 
tended bar. The emphasis is on comfort and 
hearty cooking for the local citizenry and 
travelers alike. VOlunteer 2-2789. 


Albert's Coffee Shop,** New Hope. Authentic 
Swiss dishes prepared by host, Albert. The 
onion soup is a meal in itself, and the home- 
made chocolate cake is better than ever. 
VOlunteer 2-5425. 


Black Bass, Lumberville. Roast duck just one 
of many gourmet dishes prepared to per- 
fection, and served in fascinating 18th century 
surroundings. Intimate cocktail room down- 
stairs, with antique bar once used in Maxim’s 
in Paris. AXtel 7-3071. 


The Cartwheel Inn,* Rte. 202, “New Hope. 
Superior cuisine in the competent hands of 
Monsieur Richard, European service with an 
extra flourish. Everything done to order .. . 
anything ordered is well-worth the short wait. 
Small bar downstairs. VOlunteer 2-2182. 


Stone Manor House,* Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
Attractive bar serving delicious drinks. Steaks 
a specialty in the softly lit Mask Room. Piano 
ramblings nightly. PYramid 4-7883. 


Cuttalossa Inn, River Rd., between Centre 
Bridge and Lumberville. Warm and inviting 
before the open fireplaces in any one of the 
three dining rooms. Good food, marvelous hot 
homemade breads and pastries, and a soothing 
waterfall. AXtel 7-8985. 


Meyer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Features 
nonfancy but reasonably priced good dining. 
KEystone 6-4422. 


Benetz Inn,** Quakertown. The byword here 
is “A good meal at any time.” The sur- 
roundings are pleasant, the menu interesting. 
KEystone 6-6315. 


Fireside Drive-In, Quakertown. Tray and car 
service provide charcoaled franks, steaks for 
the hurried driver. Good service, good food. 
KEystone 6-9908. 


Trainer's Restaurant, Quakertown. Attracting 
diners from miles around, famous for its 
excellent food for either a long leisurely dinner 
or a quick meal. Organ music in the attrac- 
tive bar. KEystone 6-4375. 


Delaware Oaks,** Riegelsville. Fine food with 
a continental flaver. The family will appreciate 
the excellent sauerbraten. Rlegelsville 3-9094. 


Ferndale Hotel, Rte. 611 between Riegelsville 
and Doylestown. Operated as an inn since the 
turn of the century, still serving the same fine 
food. Country hams from nearby farms, home- 
baked cakes and pies. FErndale 2-5511. 


Pipersville Inn,** Pipersville. Good Penn-Ger- 
man cooking served in a home-type atmosphere 
by the famous Brugger family. Congenial bar. 
ROger 6-8540. 


Four Winds Tavern,** Rte. 611, Revere, N. 
of Ottsville. Dine by the open fire on good 
steaks or chicken-in-the-basket. 


Perosa Inn,** Line Lexington. For pleasant 
and enjoyable Italian dishes; good spaghetti 
and clams or meat balls; try this restaurant. 


Goldie’s Restaurant, Dublin. Good daytime 
meals for the wayfarer. Home cooked beef 
pot pie a treat. CHerry 9-3686. 


Indian Rock Hotel, River Road, Upper Black 
Eddy. A charming and secluded spot for good 
dining, excellent drinks. Dancing on Sat. nights. 
Open ’til 2 a.m. Upper Black Eddy 5-5767. 


Haney’s on the Hill, Upper Black Eddy, % mi. 
off Rte. 32. The most enormous servings of 
really good food. Delicious homemade blue- 
berry muffins, tender ham and turkey. Breath- 
taking view of the Jersey Palisades across the 
Delaware. Upper Black Eddy 5-8782. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Yorktown Inn,* Elkins Park. A fine place for 
wedding parties and banquets, or for dancing 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday. Music every 
night, Charlie Squires a favorite at the piano 
in the bar. TUrner 7-2318. 


Fort Side Inn,* Whitemarsh. Elegant for par- 
ties, dining. Try Crab Mornay, devilled. Music 
every night ’til 2; Jimmy Seymour’s orchestra 
on weekends, ADams 3-3997. 


General De Kalb Inn,* Rte. 202 north of 
Norristown. Known for their good food. Rooms 
for parties. Can’t go wrong here on steaks or 
lamb chops. BRandywine 2-1620. 


Pike Restaurant, Rte. 309 at Springhouse, 
2 miles north of Ambler. Chef calls each dish 
a specialty, and we agree. Trucks and Cadil- 
lacs stop here 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. open after 
midnight Fri. and Sat. MItchell 6-2981. 


Cross Roads Motel, Rte. 202, 3 miles north 
of Norristown. Prices on the high side but 
so is the quality of the food. Driftwood 
Room*, open till 10 p.m. has a four piece 
combo for late diners on Fri. and Sat. nights. 
BRoadway 9-1250. 


Collegeville Inn, intersection Germantown and 
Ridge Pikes on Rte. 422. Smorgasbord Tues. 
and Thurs. Mighty good food. HUxley 9-9515. 


Casa Conti** Rte. 611 and Jenkintown Rd. 
Glenside. Good American cooking. Open daily, 
except Monday, 12-9. TUrner 4-4448. 


Old Mill Manor House, Ambler. Virginia ham, 
sirloin, club steak, seafood—your difficulty is 
to choose. Open 12 to 7:30. Mitchell 6-1611. 


Blue Bell Inn,** on Rte 73. Old coach inn 
is now a haven for the gourmet. Shrimp 
Lamaze a specialty. Open noon to midnight. 
Reservations advisable. MItchell 6-9954. 


Blue Horse Tavern. Rte. 73, Blue Bell. Frank 
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and Eddie’s attractive, well-run establishment 
featuring steaks, fine martinis. MItchell 6-9984. 


Royal Oaks, Ambler. Steaks are a specialty. 
Dine any day from 4 p-m. to closing where 
you may relax to the soft strains of piano 
ramblings. Make reservations, with Mrs. Brooks, 
the manager. MItchell $-1330. 


Broad Axe Hotel, Skippack and Butler Pikes, 
Shishkebab and seafood are suggested when 
you dine at this charming place, built in 1685. 
Call Archie for reservations. MItchell 6-1997. 


Howard Johnson's, Bethlehem Pike, Ambler. 
One of the many good restaurants in this 
chain, featuring the famous 28 flavors of ice 
cream. MItchell 6-1514. 


Sunken Gardens, Wyncote. Dinner music every 


evening, followed Wed. through Sat. even- 
ings by dancing from 9 to 1. Prime ribs of 
beef and oh, so tender lobster have made 


this a popular spot. TUrner 4-9217. 


Crossroads Tavern,* Centerville. Monsieur Bien, 
who owns this perfectly delightful place, gives 
each guest’s selection his personal super- 
vision. He specializes in delectable French 
items. MUrray 8-2348. 


Whitepain Inn, Center Square. Rte. 73 (% 
mile east of 202, 5 miles west of 309). 
Excellent meals cooked to order. Cocktail 
lounge has a most relaxed atmosphere. Rooms 
for small parties. Weekdays from 11:30 a.m., 
Reservations. MItchell 6-2425. 


The School Inn, Rte 309, north of Ambler. 
Lovely old country inn built in 1860 special- 
izes in -home-cooked foods, plus home-baked 
cakes and pies. MItchell 6-9891. 


Witchwood Farms, R.D. 1, North Wales. Home 
cooked food, homemade ice cream and fresh 
dairy products. ULysses 5-4350. 


Old Mill,** Old York & Horsham Rds., Hat- 
boro. In this old mill, new management is 
serving outstanding food highlighted by its 
steaks and fried chicken. OSborne 5-9919. 


Roslyn Inn, 1178 Easton Rd., Roslyn. Enjoy 
well-prepared food with the soothing strains 
of organ music in the background at dinner 
time. Prime ribs of beef a favorite here. 
TUrner 4-1679. 


MAIN LINE 


The Tavern,* Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Good food and generous helpings have been 
Bill Everhart’s strong point for the past 25 
years. Roast beef, steaks and seafood are 
specialties. Open from 4 p.m. till 2 am. 
MOhawk 4-3002. 


Charlie Hess’,* Montgomery Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Popular cocktail spot serving good food as 
well. Piano music Wed., Fri. and Sat. Charlie 
will make you welcome. MOhawk 4-9167. 


The Cynwyd,* 5 City Line Ave., Bala-Cynwyd. 
An excellent choice for good drinks, steaks 
“that” thick, and a large variety of Italian 
dishes. Specially recommended for diners who 
prefer intimate lighting. MOhawk 4-9116. 


Langerman’s, 915 Montgomery Ave., Nar- 
berth. A fascinating Polynesian and Chinese 
after-dinner menu, and’ an extraordinary 
drink list well-worth looking into. All the 
lobster tails you can eat Tuesday nights. 
MOhawk 4-0128. 


Weber’s, Narberth. Lots of warmth in this 
wonderful, diet-ruining place on Montgomery 
Pike. Food prepared with special care. Hours 
noon to 2 a.m. MOhawk 4-2474. 


General Wayne Inn,* Montgomery Pike, Merion. 
Excellent service and food in pleasant 18th 
Century surroundings. Dance every night to 
George King’s orchestra. MOhawk 4-5125. 


Black Angus, Wynnewood. Fine beef, as you 
want it. Clever service of flaming sword spe- 
cialties, such as beef, seafood, and chicken. 
Reservations suggested. MIdway 2-8883. 


Stouffer’s Wynnewood. This branch of the 
popular chain offers four large, attractive din- 
ing rooms serving good food. New Lamplight 
Room for men only until 5 p.m. Fashion shows 
Friday noon, fall and winter. MIdway 9-1560. 


Viking Inn—Smorgasbord.** Ardmore. Said to 
be the only Scandinavian restaurant in this 
area. Only the Lundvalls, who came from 
Sweden, could dream up the delicious varieties 
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River's Edge | 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephones 
Ym block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897—0817 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 
SATURDAY SUPPER 11-12 
SUNDAY DINNER 1-8:30 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Soc t a 
Whether at RIVER'S EDGE or in her own home 
Anne Elstner Matthews, radio's "STELLA DALLAS," 
gives the same careful attention to the fine details 
that complement delicious, delectable dining. 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 
Dinner Buffet—Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Luncheon Buffet—Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 
Lavender Hall 


Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows Air-Conditioned Open every day 


through our roof 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Covered Bridge 
Cocktail 
Lounge 


Private rooms 
for your 

bridge parties 
Banquet Facilities 
Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Washington Crossing Inn 
Phone HYatt 3-667 


The Doylestown Inn..... 


Open daily for breakfast, lunch, dinner and late snacks 
Banquet facilities available 


Whether it’s for an early breakfast in the 
Country Kitchen, a pleasant business or 
shopping luncheon, family dinner in the 
main dining room, (the children are wel- 
come, too), or a cocktail or nightcap in 
the Jug-In-The-Wall downstairs, the Inn 
is one of the County’s oldest favorites. 
Our guest rooms are spacious and com- 


fortable, too. 
= re Ronald S. Weinmann, Manager 


Fillmore 8-2474 


18 West State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
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——HANEY'S=— 


ON THE HILL 
The Restaurant With 
The Country Club 
Atmosphere 


Where all food is cooked as ordered. 
Enjoy Bucks County’s finest panorama 
of the Delaware River Valley. 
Consult us regarding your 
BANQUETS — PRIVATE PARTIES 
AND 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS. 


For reservations, call 
Upper Black Eddy 5-8782 
UPPER BLACK EDDY, PA. 


Follow ris % mile off Rt. #32 or turn 
Right off Rt. #611 at Revere 


WINTER 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Enjoy dining by our circular 
fireplace on cold winter days. 
The food is wonderful every day 


except Monday (when we're 


closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


DOA LEGS 


147 YEARS AGO THIS NEW YEARS 
Empire styles with linen sun masks 
were the fashion. Today we offer you 
the same unchanging Hospitality and 
delicious food that marked our service 
then. Open 7 days a week for dining, 
guest entertaining; parties. Duncan 
Hines, Cue & Gourmet approved. 
Monthly Art 
Exhibits. 
Ample park- 
ing in rear. 
Rooms of 
course. 

Est. 1812 


at Tugs 
3 < 


Lambertville House 


FOUR-WINDS TAVERN 


Charming Atmosphere 
Open Fireplace 
Steaks—Chops—Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-Basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 till 9 
Sunday 12 till 8 
Route 611 Revere, Pa. 


“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 
HISTORIC 


OLD MILL RESTAURANT 
Built in 1724 


Superb cuisine and sparkling cocktails 
served in a charming, quiet atmosphere 
Sirloin steaks a specialty 
Luncheon 12-3:30 Dinner 4-10 
“Open 7 Days a Week” 

Banquet facilities available 
York & Horsham Rds., Hatboro, Pa. 
Franklin Brown, Prop. OSborne 5-9919 
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of hot and cold Smorgasbord, served on a 
revolving table. Main dining room open from 
noon on. Popular Main Line place for the 
past 27 years. MIdway 2-4360. 


Chateau Colotte,* Ardmore. Comfortable, roomy 
booths where you may sit and chat without 
being disturbed. Food consistently well pre- 
pared. Eddie Bigham and his piano make 
music every evening from 9 to closing. MId- 
way 2-1050. 


The Guard House Inn, Gladwyne. Fox hunters 
100 years ago spent weekends in this charm- 
ing old hostel, where aged pine walls and 
small, red-checked covered tables retain the 
feeling of the old days. Steaks and chops de- 
licious. Has an unlisted phone number, so go 
out and see Frank Callahan for reservations. 


Bryn Mawr College Inn,** Morris Ave. Bryn 
Mawr. College girls and local families, stop by 
for a snack or a meal in this dignified old 
mansion on the campus. Home-made rolls and 
pastry delicious. LAwrence 5-0386. 


Conestoga Mill, Bryn Mawr. Charm of the old 
mill dating to the early 18th Century, but 
has been enlarged to accommodate large 
groups. Dependably good cuisine. Open noon to 
midnight daily. LAwrence 5-3260. 


Haverford Hotel, on Montgomery Pike. Quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere where you dine well 
to soft music. Be there in time for a drink 
in the spacious cocktail room. Midway 2-0947. 


Orsatti’s Chetwynd, Rosemont. Housed in the 
attractive new Chetwynd Apartments just off 
Lancaster Pike. Specializes in American and 
Italian cuisine. Orchestra. Vocalist Friday 
nights. LAwrence 5-5760. 


Covered Wagon Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Old 
Eagle Rd., Strafford. Candlelight and fireplace 
dining. Try their roast beef, steaks and 
lobsters. Orchestra for dancing Saturday night 
from 9:30. MUrray 8-1169. 


The Lamp Post Inn,* Lancaster Ave., Straf 
ford. Excellent variety of food in either the 
Colonial dining room or the pine-panelled bar. 
Open noon to 8:30. MUrray 8-5640. 


Paoli Inn,* Lancaster Ave. & Rte. 202. Out- 
standing lobster and roast beef dinners. Side 
dishes are a pleasant surprise. Try their seven- 
layer cake for desert. Kitchen open ‘til mid- 
night. Paoli 4250. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Ship Inn,** Lincoln Highway, Exton. Seafood 
and sizzling steaks are the specialty of this 
attractive place, which has served travelers 
since 1796. Dinners 11 p.m. FOxcroft 3-6213. 


Lenape Inn,* Rte. 52 on the Brandywine. 
Lenape, Pa. Have a most satisfying dinner 
and cocktail in this charming, quiet place, 
across the road from Lenape Amusement Park. 
The prime beef steaks are renowned. Mrs. 
Carey is your hostess. SWinburne 3-1418. 


Christy’s Glen Mills, Pa., where Rte. 1 crosses 
202. At the hub where travelers from Wilming- 
ton, West Chester and Philadelphia congregate 
for good food. The combination seafood platter 
is recommended. GLenview 9-2471. 


Chadds Ford Hotel,* Chadds Ford. Serving 
wayfarers since it was built in 1735. Dinner, 
5:30 to 9:30. Long, very busy bar. The 
sign, “legal beverages’ really means every 
kind of drink, according to John Flaherty, 
the manager. MAin 8-2611. 


The Mansion House, West Chester. Founded in 
1831, this is still a Mecca for visitors to 
historic Chester County. Take the family for 
chicken potpie Sunday in the comfortable din- 
ing room. ‘Ye Old Tap Garden” barroom is 
open noon to 1 a.m. 


The Westtown Farm House,** on the West- 
town School Campus. Near West Chester. Will 
remind you of the country hotel where you 
stopped as a child. Inexpensive meals. One 
menu unless you order in advance. Better make 
reservations with Marion Weller, manager, if 
there are more than two in your party. No 
liquor. EXport 9-0171. 


Dutch Cupboard,** Rte. 340, two and a half 
miles from Downingtown. Dignified, Colonial 
atmosphere in this old homestead noted for 
fine cuisine, especially steaks and seafood. 
ANdrews 9-0927. 


Bull Tavern, corner of Rts. 23 and 83, near 
Phoenixville. Very well-known for parties and 
banquets, with its six dining rooms. Dinner 
served to 10:30 p.m, Steaks, chops and sea- 
food a specialty. Reservations advisable, especi- 
ally Saturday night. WEllington 3-8943. 


Coventry Forge Inn, Rte. 23 near Pottstown. 
Justly famous for gourmet dishes prepared 
by the owner and her sons and for their 
fine wine cellar. Dinner by reservation. 
HOmestead 9-6222. 


Kimberton Tavern,** Kimberton Rd. 6 miles 
west of Valley Forge. Unusually fine dinners 
served from 5:30 to 10 p.m. Sunday dinners 
1 to 7:30. WEllington 3-8148. 


DELAWARE COUNTY 


Walber’s on the Delaware, Taylor Ave. in 
Essington. Enjoy view of the Delaware while 
eating superbly prepared food—especially snap- 
per soup, lobster, or king size soft-sell crab. 
Dancing to a 4-piece band Fri. and Sat. nights. 
Reservations advisable on weekends, with Mrs. 
Persch. LEhigh 4-9531. 


Clubhouse, 511 Welsh St., Chester. A wonder- 
fully chummy place where everybody seems to 
know everybody else. And if you’re a stranger, 
and order bake lump crab meat imperial or 
roast brisket of beef with potato pancakes— 
you'll get into the conversation, too. They’re 
good! Organ music nightly. CHester 3-8498. 


The Falcon House, 525 West Chester Pike, 
Manoa. Specializes in food of a different nation 
each day—German on Mon., Italian on Wed., 
ete. Six dining rooms serving 1300. Organ 
music every evening. Dinners, 4 to 1 a.m. 
weekdays, 12 to 9 Sun. Cocktails in Tivoli 
Gardens. Hilltop 6-1066. 


Lamb Tavern,* Springfield & Eagle Rds., 
Springfield. Built in 1739, where drivers ar- 
rived at sundown to rest after bedding their 
cattle in the barn across Springfield Rd. 
Gourmet food with imported wines. Specialty, 
lobster with crab meat. stuffing, and apple 
crumb cake for dessert. Reservations advised, 
with host Nick Matchica. KIngswood 3-2661. 


Alpine Inn, 642 Baltimore Pike, Springfield. 
Good meals at reasonable prices. Large banquet 
room with its own bar for parties. Plank 
steak a specialty. Call Mr. Wilson for reser- 
vations. KIngswood 4-1230. 


Fisher’s, West Chester Pike and Sproule Rd., 
Broomall. Moderate-priced seafood platters, and 
stuffed shrimp, are featured. Open 11 a.m. 
to midnight, later on weekends. Elgin 6-4460. 


Sorrento Restaurant, 3010 Township Line, 
Drexel Hill. Special Sunday dinners from 1 
p.m. Dinners every week day from 4 p.m. 
Children’s platters half price. Consistently fine 
Italian and American cuisine. SUnset 9-9112. 


Media Inn, Rte. 1 at Providence Rd., Media. 
A favorite family eating place specializing in 
charcoal-broiled meats. Mrs. Berk has the right 
touch with her home-baked pies. LOwell 
6-1280. 


D'Ignazio’s Towne House,* 117 South Ave., 
Media. Babe and Len carry on the excellent 
cuisine started by their parents. Interesting 
art exhibits in every room. Piano music for 
lunch and dinner, plus organ music Fri. and 
Sat. evenings. LOwell 6-6141. 


The Old Mill, near Concordville. Turn west 
off Rte. 1 and go 1 mile down wooded Brinton 
Lake Rd. Huge water wheel runs constantly 
in this wonderful old mill, built by the Swedes 
in 1862. Three dining rooms with huge fire- 
places. Broiled lobster tails and Mrs. Upper- 
man’s home-made pecan pie are worth the trip. 
VAlleybrook 2140. 


Wild Goose,** Rte. 1, near Wawa. Home-style 
meals with a variety of vegetables passed 
to each table. Their mint juleps contain .2 
full ounces of good Bourbon. VAlleybrook 2244. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


River’s Edge, Lambertville. Radio's “Stella 
Dallas” greets guests who come from miles 
around to this old mill on the banks of the 
Delaware. Fine view of the river from the 
waterfront Dock Room. Outstanding French 
food and American favorites. EXport 7-0897. 
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Lambertville House, Lambertville. Miniature 


loaves of bread at this historic old country - 
hotel. Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except Sun- oor 
day). Hot food served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. 

daily. Enjoy works of famous artists always on Fastest route to 

id re aaa out-of-town telephones 


Colligan’s Stockton Inn,** Stockton, N. J. 
Dinner only. Song-inspiring wishing well is 
worth inspecting after a lobster or roast beef 
feast. Drinks here with Sunday dinners. 


Landwehr’s Restaurant,** Rte. 29, 2 miles be- 
low Washington’s Crossing. A real family affair 
with the Landwehrs who pride themselves on 
food and drink prepared and served with a 
personal touch. Large rooms available for pri- 
vate parties. TUxedo 2-0303. 


Nassau Tavern Hotel, Princeton. Gargantuan 
platters of roast beef Nassau adorn Wednesday 
night’s buffet featuring unlimited portions. 
Snacks in the Oyster Bar. WAlnut 1-7500. 


Princeton Inn, Princeton. Sprawling colonial 
inn with private rooms for receptions, banquets, 
and business meetings. Each dish is a con- 
noisseur’s delight. WAlInut 4-5200. 


Botal Inn, Trenton. Succulent broiled king crab 
and antipasto to please the most discriminating, 


Italian-American menu. Bar open after 5 on 
Sunday. Al Bara Trio. EXport 4-7854. 


Cahill’s Restaurant. River Rd. near Yardley 
bridge. Delicious buffet luncheon on Mon. 
through Fri. Famous for steaks and chops. 
Dancing Fri. and Sat. evenings, and unusual 
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; ic with Sunday dinner. : . 
a a R E A en certain you get the fastest possible 
Clinton House, Clinton. Known as a famous ong istance service, make it a habit to 
dining spot since 1743. Features broiled lobster, call by number. That way, the operator 
prime rib roast of beef (and we do mean avoids a detour through Information in 
prime). Cocktails with Sunday dinner. . f 
NOrmandy 2-5050. the distant city. On the average, your calls 
Cherry Hill Inn. Rte. 38 near Haddonfield. Din- 50 through twice as fast! 
ing room designed by Dorothy Draper. You can easily keep track of the numbers 
Predominantly French cuisine. Music every h A Haf 
night except Monday. Bar and cocktail lounge. you ave occasion to call by listing them 
Rooms NOrmandy 2-7200. in ‘“The Blue Book of Telephone Numbers.” 
Cinelli’s Country House, Merchantville, N. J., We’ll be happy to give you a free copy. 
across from Garden State Race Track. Open Just ask for it at our Business Office 


daily from 11:30 a.m., Sun. 1 p.m., Good 
Italian food a specialty. NOrmandy 2-5050. 


Sans Souci, Rte. 70, Haddonfield, Open every 
day. Dancing on weekends makes this a per- 


fect place to go with a date. Chinese food and THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


steaks are featured. NOrmandy $-2900. 


The Pub Airport Circle, Pennsauken. Excep- 
tionally good sirloins and filets served from 
the open charcoal hearth. Salads here are al- 
ways a real treat. Giant cocktails and high- 


o tearige. Orn from PED o toian; “ ver A Million Prescriptions Compounded At J Prices” 
Red Hill Inn, Rtes. 30 and 73, Pe ken. 

“Jazz in Jersey” night spot, with EEE ADAMS & SICKLES 

and good drinks taking second place to a 


superior entertainment schedule. Sunday mati- SURGICAL SUPPLIES — GIFTS — COSMETICS — CARDS 


nees often the rule here. Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


Maynard Ferguson and his Band. Jan. 10, 11, ipti H 
Duke Ellington and his Band. Jan. 16, 17, 18, 24 Hour Prescription Service 
Gerry Mulligan. Jan. 20 through 25, Ahmad | W, State at Prospect St. Trenton 8, N. J. Phone OWen 5-6396 


Jamal Trio. Reservations are advisable. Call 
Merchantville 8-9340. 


OUR AIM ... To serve you courteously, completely and honestly. 
To profit, not only in money, but in the good will and friendship of 
our customers. To improve whenever possible and correct our errors 
when we learn of them. To do our best every day, in every way, to 
build an establishment which will be known as the finest in our field. 


Dutch's DINER On Route 611 across from Willow Grove Air 
Station, Horsham, Penna., OSborne 5-1570 


—— Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
Luncheons @ Dinners @ Snacks 
Intersection of Rt. 413 & 539 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3771 


8 S. Union St. Lambertville, N. J. 
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WFELN’s 


2nd ANNUAL 


VIENNA AUGUST Ist to 15th 


FEATURE PRICE INCLUDES: 
SALZBURG Air Transportation + Tickets to all 
music entertainment per itinerary + 
MUNICH Guided sightseeing tours . Hotels with 
bath - 3 meals per day throughout 
ROME Europe. 
NICE $ 


MONACO 


via AIR FRANCE 


Your musical holiday in Europe begins 
in the charm-laden city of old Vienna 
where you will attend the Chamber 
Opera within the aged walls ofromanti¢ 
Schonbrunn Castle. Here you will also 
visit Schubert’s birthplace, Beethoven’s 
house, the wine-growing villages of 
Heilingenstadt and Grinzing, the mys- 
teriously lovely Vienna Woods and the 
mighty Danube River. You will then 
embark for Salzburg and attendance at 
two performances of its internationally 
famous Music Festival. Munich is the 
next excitement on the itinerary fol- 
lowed by an unforgettable trip to Rome 
and boundless sightseeing pleasures 
including St. Peter’s Basilica, an eve- 
ning performance at the Caracalla 
Theatre, if playing, or a concert in the 
Basilica di Massenzion. Thence to Nice 
and a fabulous excursion to the Old 
Town of Monaco where you will have 
an opportunity to frequent Monte Carlo 
and its famous Casino. And what a 
flood of memories your next stop will 
provide! Paris! Paris: from the Champs 
Elysees to the Arch of Triumph; from 
the Rue de la Paix to the Montmartre; 
from the Louvre to Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral. And in Paris, as in other villages 
and towns along the way, ample leisure 
time is yours to enjoy and indulge your 
personal whims and taste. The tour 
will be handled by ADAMS TRAVEL 
BUREAU, Inc., 717 LAND TITLE 
BUILDING, Philadelphia. 


A deposit of $50 
is requested. 


For further information 
write or call: 


MISS DUPONT 

AIR FRANCE 

1422 Walnut Street 
Phila. 2, Penna. 
PEnnypacker 5-9100 
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W urn icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows 
his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home 
in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways 
be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whit; 
Tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the 
pot. 
W. Shakespeare 


Ir didn't take 
the weather 
man to tell us 
that the first 
two weeks in 
December were 
the coldest on 
record. We spent as much of them 
as we could close to the hearth, 
playing the petty arsonist with 
logs from a tree that yielded to 
the fury of last winter’s second 
blizzard, and marveling that the 
loss of the tree, which had seemed 
a misfortune then, should prove 
to be a boon before the year was 
out. No doubt there’s a moral to 
be drawn from that observation, 
but we’d prefer not to try, know- 
ing that next spring we’ll mourn 
the loss of the tree again. Even 
now we might be induced to for- 
feit the fire if we could see its 
leafless branches stretched taut 
against a cloudless sky once more. 

For two weeks then, all that 
stood between us and survival was 
a few woolen garments, a four- 
teen-inch stone wall, an oil burner, 
and a cord of wood. What little 
additional comfort we had came 
from the almost daily assurance 
that the sun’s rays, though tem- 
porarily enfeebled, were not lost 
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to us altogether, and, barring some 
cataclysmic solar disturbance, 
never would be, at least not for 
as long as we'll be around to frolic 
in them. 

That is not to say that the sun’s 
power remains constant. Far from 
it. Every second it loses four mil- 
lion tons of its weight through 
radiation. Yesterday at this time 
it weighed 360,000 million tons 
more than it does now, and this 
time tomorrow it will weigh that 
much less than it does at this 
moment. At that rate of deprecia- 
tion, it will be a million million 
years before life on earth as we 
know it will be difficult if not im- 
possible, and fifteen million million 
years, give or take a few hundred 
million in either direction, before 
the sun will have burnt itself out. 

Those of our readers who tend 
toward the practical might be in- 
terested in knowing that if the 
energy the earth receives from the 
sun could be converted into elec- 
tricity without loss, it would be 
sufficient to keep a 250-watt light 
bulb burning on each square yard 
of the earth’s surface. To do so 
indefinitely, however, it would 
have to maintain its present tem- 
perature of about 10,800 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which of course it 
will not do, not out of perversity, 
but because of the munificence 
with which it lavishes its sub- 
stance on the earth and its crea- 
tures and on all other celestial 
bodies that lie within range. 

For at that point in the earth’s 
history a million million years 
from now, the present energy-giv- 
ing power of the sun will be re- 
duced by twenty per cent and its 
gravitational pull on the earth by 
ten per cent. (Every century, 
every three or four generations, 
the earth and all that inhabit it 
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slip about a yard farther away 
from the sun.) The mean tempera- 
ture of the earth will then be fifty- 
four degrees lower than it is now. 
Mountains and hills will have been 
washed into valleys by countless 
rains and winds. Rivers and seas 
will be immobile blocks of ice, and 
the recent cold snap we have suf- 
fered will be as nothing to what 
our progeny will endure. 

If they are clever (and how 
could they be otherwise?), they 
will have no choice but to look 
about for a new habitat. Two 
planets they will no doubt explore 
as likely homesteads will be Venus 
and Mercury, which at that time 
will have temperatures approxi- 
mately the same as the earth has 
now. If their diplomats are on 
their toes (and how could they 
be otherwise?), a workable solu- 
tion to the Cold War might be 
found in the mutually exclusive 
colonization of those two planets 
by the two enemy camps. In that 
event, we would hope that our side 
did not draw Mercury, since it is 
reputed to be without an atmos- 
phere. 

All this, admittedly, has very 
little to do with William Shake- 
speare and the rigors of the first 
two weeks of this December past 
in southeastern Pennsylvania. But 
sitting by the fireside brought 
to mind that fallen tree, which, 
having itself been nourished by 
the sun, having been no less and 
no more dependent in its warmth 
than we ourselves, has served us 
so nobly, first as a canopy against 
—and now as a substitute for— 
the sun’s power. 


At least one interested person, 
a mild-mannered gentleman from 
Chester County who knows his 
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Watson’s Annals, has examined 
the plans for the rehabilitation of 
Society Hill in Philadelphia and 
found them wanting. He misses a 
wooded glen that once flourished 
at the juncture of Little Dock 
and Second Streets. 

Known to early Philadelphians 
as “Bathsheba’s Bath and Bower,” 
it was reputed to yield the sweet- 
est water in the city. For years 
the site was occupied by a maiden 
lady named Bathsheba Bowers, 
who built a small house nearby and 
furnished it with books, a table, 
and a cup in which she and trav- 
elers from more populous down- 
town streets tasted the heady 
waters of the spring, now stopped 
by layers of asphalt and, in all 
probability, an ordinance or two. 


T HE giant 
step from De- 
cember 31st to 
January ist is 
one that we al- 
ways have diff- 
culty taking in 
stride. Even after weve been 
anesthetized by a round of toasts 
or two, we still feel the birth 
pangs of the New Year stirring 
all around us. Like the double- 
visaged god, the Roman guardian 
of gateways who opens the year 
and whose name its first month 
bears, we are as much inclined to 
look backward as forward, espe- 
cially when we remind ourselves 
that the payment extracted for 
New Year’s Eve parties is some- 
times greater than the pleasure 
they afford. For years we’ve been 
toying with the idea of spending 
a quiet evening at home—no par- 
ties, no toasts, no noisemakers, no 
“Auld Lang Syne” as the minute 
hand sweeps by the big and little 
hands to start ticking off the 
thirty-one and a half million sec- 
onds of the New Year. 

One year, in what turned out to 
be a vain show of asceticism, we 
declined a party invitation only 
to crave human society so sorely 
that we were obliged to go to a 
movie. At 11:30 we found our- 
selves slithering through a limpid 
pool with Esther Williams and 
company. At 11:40 we surfaced 
for an impressive display of the 
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butterfly-stroke while the aquatic 
triangle was being resolved to the 
satisfaction of the script-writers 
and a teen-age couple on our right. 
At 12:00 we were standing with 
a champagne glass in one hand 
and a clapper in the other at the 
aforementioned party. At 3:00 
we were trying desperately to dis- 
engage ourselves from a heated 
discussion of geopolitics to thank 
our hostess, who was busy minis- 
tering to a celebrator whose center 
of gravity had shifted perceptibly 
away from the perpendicular. 

Thus at the outset of each year 
we are confronted with an ancient 
and insoluble dilemma. Should we 
celebrate in the approved fashion 
or should we forego the pleasure 
and escape the pain? Should we 
play the hermit or pay the piper? 

Ordinarily, we shun oversimpli- 
fication, but we can’t help remark- 
ing that the same dilemma keeps 
cropping up all year long in one 
guise or another. Every time we 
go out the front door in search of 
diversion the piper is there, wait- 
ting to lead us to thorny pleasure 
groves. When, as on occasions, we 
choose to remain at home, we have 
no peace wondering what he is up 
to and wishing we were there to 
find out. 


Ha VING 
mastered the 
art of driving 
an automobile 
to our own sat- 
isfaction — if 
not always to 
the satisfaction of the State High- 
way Patrol—we were delighted to 
learn from Orville Jenkins, the 
manager of Wings Field, that fly- 
ing a two-engine airplane is a lot 
easier and a lot less hazardous. 
We have it on Mr. Jenkins’ good 
authority that anyone who is 
over sixteen, sound of mind and 
body, unperturbed by high alti- 
tudes, and willing to apply him- 
self can pass the Civil Aeronautics 
examination after ten one-hour 
lessons and thirty additional hours 
of dual and solo experience. That 
major hurdle cleared, he can take 
off from Wings Field (a private 
airport that lies between Broad 
Axe and Blue Bell in the heart 


of Montgomery County) to land 
at International Airport in Phila- 
delphia ten minutes later. Should 
he wish to venture farther, he 
can leave Wings Field at 8:00 
A.M., arrive in Detroit well be- 
fore noon, enjoy a leisurely lunch, 
take off at 3:00 P.M., and be back 
in time for a six o’clock dinner. 


Sensing a reluctance on our part 
to go along all the way with the 
automobile analogy, Mr. Jenkins 
proceeded to re-enforce his orig- 
inal contention with impressive 
effect. “The most difficult phase of 
flying,’ he told us, “is landing, 
but even that is easier than back- 
ing a car into a curbside parking 
space.” 

We owned that parking did still 
give us trouble every now and 
then, but reminded him that park- 
ing spaces, though not always 
abundant in the thickly settled 
areas of southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, were a sight more plentiful 
than airstrips. 


To Mr. Jenkins’ everlasting 
credit, it must be reported that 
he made no effort at all to dispute 
that. He did tell us, however, that 
airstrips were probably much 
more plentiful hereabouts than we 
supposed. By his estimate, they 
occur roughly within twenty miles 
of one another in almost any di- 
rection a pilot might wish to take. 


“Besides,” he added, “you don’t 
really need an airstrip to land 
most small planes. Almost any rea- 
sonably large open space will do 
nicely.” 

Thereupon he told us that a few 
months earlier an amateur pilot 
of his acquaintance, finding him- 
self low on gas over unfamiliar 
terrain, had brought his Cessna 
172 down on the seventy-yard line 
of an idle football gridiron and 
come to a full stop well short of 
the opposite goal line to the de- 
light of three boy scouts, who hap- 
pened to be gathering leaf speci- 
mens for a merit badge nearby. 
After dispatching one of the 
scouts for a few gallons of high 
test and checking his position with 
the other two, he then taxied down 
the field, turned his plane around, 
and took off, leaving the field very 
little worse for the experience and 
the three scouts with lots to talk 
about at their next troop meeting. 
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Among the other advantages 
flying enjoys over driving that 
Mr. Jenkins enumerated, one that 
particularly caught our fancy was 
the revelation that it is virtually 
impossible, thanks to the scarcity 
of aircraft and the vastness of 
their domain, to be involved in 
a collision even if one is prone 
to carelessness. 

Whether it was that comforting 
information or the ride we took 
in a brand-new Cessna with Mr. 
Jenkins at the controls that finally 
won us over we are not sure, but 
won over we most assuredly were. 

We thanked him for his hos- 
pitality—hospitality that has also 
been extended to the occupants of 
the balloon now somewhere over 
the Atlantic in case the winds 
should carry them to Wings Field, 
and to all pilots who seek a haven 
—and drove off to see if we could 
make Doylestown in time for din- 
ner without any major mishaps. 


Ir was the 
good fortune of 
Horace Traubel 
to be an im- 
pressionable 
youth of fifteen 
in Camden when 
a controversial poet named Walt 
Whitman took up residence there 
in a three-story brick house at 
West and Stevens Streets. It was 
our good fortune recently to speak 
with Gertrude Traubel, the daugh- 
ter of Horace Traubel, at her 
apartment in Philadelphia. 

Miss Traubel, for many years a 
music teacher in private schools, 
was born after Whitman’s death 
and so never knew him, but her 
father knew him, perhaps better 
than anyone else did. 

Among her possessions is a copy 
of the Complete Poems & Prose 
dated December, 1888, on the fly- 
leaf of which the poet wrote, “My 
deepest heart-felt thanks . . . to 
H T in getting this book out—it 
is his book in a sense—for I have 
been closely imprisoned & pros- 
trated all the time (June to De- 
cember, 1888) by sickness & dis- 
ability—& H T has managed it 
all for me with copy, proofs, print- 
ing, binding, etc. The volume... 
could not now be existing formu- 
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lated as here, except thro’ his faith- 
ful & loving kindness & industry, 
daily, unintermitted, unremuner- 
ated.” 

The inscription, Miss Traubel 
revealed, must be taken quite 
literally. When her father met 
Whitman the poet was failing in 
health and the passive target of 
much abuse from critics who, un- 
like Emerson, had not seen his 
literary debut many years earlier 
as the beginning of a great career. 
He befriended Horace Traubel as 
he befriended everyone, and the 
young man repaid him, first by 
running errands and assisting him 
on voyages to Philadelphia on 
ferry boats that until recently 
plied the Delaware, and later by 
seeing his work through local 
presses. 


Later still, after Whitman’s 
death in 1892, Traubel was to pub- 
lish his three-volume With Walt 
Whitman in Camden, a fascinating 
study of the poet based on their 
conversations of the years 1888 
and 1889, which was always re- 
ferred to as the “Diary” in the 
Traubel household. 


Although it is as the good 
friend and biographer of the 
author of Leaves of Grass that 
Traubel is best remembered, his 
further contributions to American 
letters were many and varied. He 
himself published two volumes of 
poetry—Optimos and Chants Com- 
munal—and edited a monthly 
paper, The Conservator, from his 
offices at 1631 Chestnut Street in 
Philadelphia. With Will Price, the 
celebrated architect, he was active 
in the Rose Valley Movement at 
Moylan, an idealistically conceived 
though short-lived attempt to per- 
petuate craftsmanship in an age 
that had begun to abandon itself 
to the blandishments of the as- 
sembly line. 


The assembly line has had its 
way and the ferries no longer ply 
the Delaware (having been sup- 
planted by the Benjamin Franklin 
Bridge and the newer Walt Whit- 
man Bridge) to carry the youthful 
Horace Traubel and his aging 
friend to the Mercantile Library, 
but the memory of the two men 
persists, most particularly in the 
apartment of Gertrude Traubel on 
Pine Street in Philadelphia. 


A SOME 
TIMES corre- 
spondent of 


ours who lives 
in St. Davids 
and maintains 
at best a tenu- 
ous grip on the Quaker faith, 
which her family helped to trans- 
plant to these shores, writes to 
say that she was caught napping 
the other week. It seems a total 
stranger had called to ask what 
she considered some impertinent 
questions about the young man 
to whom her best friend is af- 
fianced. 


She was on the verge of telling 
the inquisitor politely but firmly 
that he should know better than 
to go around poking his nose in 
other people’s business when she 
realized that no impertinence was 
intended, that the poor man was 
merely doing his duty as he and 
the elders of his meeting saw it. 
And so he was. Our friend’s 
friend, whose fiance is not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, had 
given her name as a reference 
and the elders were seeing to it 
that the outlander was carefully 
screened before they conferred 
their blessing on the marriage. 


Our friend, who, as we sug- 
gested, is apt to take her Quaker 
heritage for granted, had nothing 
further to say about the custom, 
but we do. We want to say that 
it has our unqualified approval 
and to express our regret that it 
is not universally practiced. 


For as far back as we can re- 
member, weve found weddings 
pleasant occasions until anyone 
who knew why the marriage 
should not be consummated was 
invited to speak out or forever 
hold his peace. For what seemed 
an eternity, we’ve held our breath 
and watched the bride and groom 
stiffen ever so slightly, as if they 
too expected a booming bass voice 
to make the rafters ring with a 
whole list of particulars. There 
have been times when it has cost 
us dearly to hold our peace, times 
when we have wished that some- 
one had consulted us beforehand 
instead of waiting until the cere- 
mony was in progress and we were 
hemmed in on both sides by mem- 
bers of the immediate families. 
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PENN2SCOUNTRY 
POR TRAE 


a winter’s tale 


In that cold gray 

time between dark and 

light when the early pale 
glowings of the 

winter sun appear 

to push back the long night’s 
darkness, the countryside 
comes alive with the 

warm yellow lights 

of a thousand tiny window- 
patches, signalling 

the beginning of another 
day as sleep-heavy farmers 
begin their day’s work, 

long before the rest of the 
world has felt the first 


faint stirrings of dawn. 


OS RA eT) 


“A time 


to pray 


and a time 
to fight . .” 


The real hero of Yorktown 


By Paul A. Wallace 


Courtesy of Muhlenberg College 


Yale University 


Courtesy of Gallery of Fine Arts, 


Ox THE campus of Muhlen- 
berg College at Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, is a statue of the 
Reverend Colonel Peter Muhlen- 
berg, dressed in the clerical gown 
and military uniform he wore on 
that Sunday morning in 1776 at 
Woodstock, Virginia, when he 
sounded the drum and enrolled 
members of his parish for service 
in the Revolutionary War. His 
words on that occasion, “There’s 
a time to pray and a time to 
fight,” have become a part of our 
American tradition. But it is one 
of the ironies of history that Gen- 
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Trumbull’s painting of the surrender of 


eral Muhlenberg should be re- 
membered for a phrase spoken at 
the beginning of the war rather 
than for the action by which he 
ended it at Yorktown. 

His career in Congress, where 
he served three full terms without 
making a speech, is sufficient evi- 
dence that he was not a phrase- 
maker. Call up the ghosts of 
Viscount Howe, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, Benedict Arnold, Lord Corn- 
wallis, and ask for a comment on 
Peter Muhlenberg. It will not be 
his words they remember. 

“Very enterprising,’ said Lord 
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rnwallis at Y orktown shows General Muhlenberg, fourth from the right. 


Cornwallis of the troops under 
Muhlenberg, who followed His 
Lordship through the Tidewater 
Campaign and brought him finally 
to bay at Yorktown. 

Peter Muhlenberg’s beginnings 
had not been auspicious. He was 
the ugly duckling of a famous 
and very communicative clerical 
family. Henry Melchoir Muhlen- 
berg, his father, is remembered 
as the “Patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America,” and as the 
author of a diary which is a 
treasure to everyone interested in 
the beginning of our country but 


which, if one is to judge by its 
bulk, must have taken the pastor 
eight days a week to compose. 
Peter’s younger brother, Fred- 
erick, gave up a ministerial career 
in New York City on the approach 
of the British in 1776, became a 
member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and later served as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives 
in the First and Third Federal 
Congresses. Peter’s youngest 
brother, Henry Ernest (a botanist 
at one time known as “the Amer- 
ican Linnaeus’) served as 
continued on page 
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THE WINTER PEOPLE 


have skis-will travel 


W iru the first slight snow 
flurries, thousands of our most 
conservative-looking neighbors de- 
velop their “winter personalities”. 
Now they can spend all week check- 
ing road maps and watching weath- 
er conditions . . . drive hundreds 
of miles over a weekend . . . wait 
in long lines . . . and be ever so 
cold ... just to ski down a moun- 
tain. 

Today over 5,000 people in this 
area have become enthusiastic par- 
ticipants of skiing—the world’s 
fastest growing winter sport. And 
with 1959’s predicted “old fash- 
ioned winter’, with more snow 
than last year, it can be expected 
that a even larger number of peo- 
ple will be joining the winter exo- 
dus in search of higher and snow- 
ier mountains. 

If you’ve always felt that some- 
day you’d like to try skiing... 
well, why not this winter? 

Perhaps right now we ought to 
dispel the old fear that skiers must 
have broken bones. With proper in- 
struction and controlled skiing you 
may suffer no more than wounded 
pride on your first few falls. A 
survey taken last winter by the 
Medical Committee of the United 
States Eastern Amateur Ski Asso- 
ciation and the National Safety Pa- 
trol System shows that the accident 
percentage in skiing was seven- 
tenths of one percent. And only 
half of these accidents were caused 
in the actual act of skiing. (The 
other half occurred while using up- 
hill facilities.) 

Skiing, and the traveling in- 
volved, is most enjoyable when 
you’re with friends. If you can’t 
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convince your sit-by-the-fire friends 
that this might be fun, there are 
a number of ski clubs in this area 
that would be delighted to count 
you among their members. [Ed. 
note: A list of ski clubs and their 
meeting dates and times can be 
found in the Traveler’s Guide.| 
Many of our local skiers have 
found that belonging to a ski club, 
traveling by car pool and sharing 
expenses, not only cuts down the 
cost of skiing, but is a wonderful 
way to make new friends. Ski club 
members vary in ages, social po- 
sition and skiing ability, but all 
share a sincere interest in the 
betterment of skiing, and them- 
selves, ski whenever and wherever 


a 


BY RUTH SMUCKLER 


possible. They will welcome you con- 
genially, and offer help and in- 
struction to the new skier. How- 
ever, don’t join a ski club, if you 
aren’t seriously interested in ski- 
ing. Their congeniality towards 
“social climbers” in their groups 
turns almost as cold as the snow 
they love so much. And don’t try 
to impres your new ski club friends 
by peppering your conversation 
with names and words like “Sun 
Valley”, “sitzmark’’, “slalom”, “st. 
Moritz”, and “gelaendesprung”’. 
They won’t be impressed until they 

see you out in the snow. 
Organized amateur skiing is 
really organized. The National Ski 
continued on page 73 


Exercise is a must to good skiing. Here outdoor members of the Franklin 
Ski Club are instructed in indoor limbering-up exercises at their regu- 
lar meeting at the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. 
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KAISER vs. KAISER 


A chronicle of extreme marital discord 


Tue trouble with murder as a 
profession is that very few 
people have sufficient opportunity 
to become expert at it. Even the 
most promising novices, through 
some careless oversight or some 
unforseen turn of events, find 
themselves more deeply involved 
with the law than they care to be 
under the circumstances, and be- 
fore they have had a chance to 
profit from past mistakes—to 
really prove their mettle, as it 
were—their careers are termi- 
nated abruptly and ignobly in 
crowded courtrooms. 

Not that Charles O. Kaiser, Jr., 
and James A. Clemmer showed 
particular promise when, in the 
summer of 1896, they conspired 
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to murder Emma Kaiser, the 
former’s wife, who, though gen- 
erally considered attractive by 
their neighbors in Norristown, 
had not been able to hold her 
husband’s affection. Even before 
the crime had been executed they 
planted a damaging piece of evi- 
dence by taking out a $10,000 in- 
surance policy on Emma’s life. 
Their first attempt to collect 
failed pitifully when a rowboat of 
fishermen appeared just as they 
were edging Emma toward the 
banks of the Schuylkill River be- 
fore seeing to it that she lost her 
footing and tumbled over the em- 
bankment. On that occasion, 
Kaiser, an impatient man who 
knew a lost cause when he saw 


By SARA MAYNARD CLARK 
Illustrated by Edward Smith 


one, suddenly remembered that he 
had a few portraits to tint at his 
studio on South Main Street and 
hurried there with Emma to 
await a more propitious time. 
Emma followed obediently, nod- 
ding to her acquaintances along 
the way. 

Their second effort, which was 
also hastily conceived and poorly 
executed, proved just as unsuc- 
cessful when Emma coughed up 
a chocolate before the deadly 
poison it contained had gone to 
work. 

For their third and final attempt 
they worked out a much more sat- 
isfactory plan. Among Kaiser’s 
many feminine acquaintances was 
one Elizabeth DeKalb, a spirited 
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young woman who had somehow 
appropriated a bobtailed bay horse 
and a rather dilapidated buggy 
from a Mr. Jackson of Gloucester, 
New Jersey. The plan was to drive 
Emma out into the country, shoot 
her as she sat in the buggy, and 
blame the crime on highwaymen. 


The day they chose was October 


28th. Autumn had been at its best 


in coloring the countryside and 
had lavished gold and red and rus- 
set on the hills under a vivid blue 
sky. Never one to allow his homi- 
cidal tendencies to interfere with 
business, Charles spent the early 
afternoon delivering pictures be- 
fore proposing to Emma that they 
go for a drive. Emma—the prac- 
tical, perhaps intuitively suspi- 
cious—had to be persuaded. When 
she protested that it was half past 
four, too late, surely, for a pleas- 
ure drive, her husband insisted 
and finally had his way. 

A few minutes later, after she 
had paid their board to Mrs. 
Sallie Rauch, Emma was sitting 
in the buggy under a big hat 
trimmed with red velvet roses. If 
she noticed that a long-tailed black 
horse had been substituted for 
the bobtailed bay, she did not 
ask for an explanation. They 
crossed the Schuylkill, rolled rap- 
idly through Bridgeport, and took 
the winding road to Gulph Mills. 


What happened on that lonely 
road became the subject of widely 
divergent stories. It grew dark; 
the trees stood grotesquely against 
the afterglow of sunset. Across 
the fields William and Mary Dettra 
heard someone shouting wildly 
and then the words, “Help... 
murder!” They ran to the road 
and found Charles Kaiser stamp- 
ing around the buggy in a state 
of extreme agitation. He told them 
he had been robbed near the Tren- 
ton Cut-Off bridge, which was 
some distance away. 


As they tried to make out 
Kaiser’s story, Frank Mancill, 
proprietor of the Farmer’s Hotel 
in Norristown, drove up. Kaiser 
told Mancill one.of the thieves had 
shot him in the arm and that his 
wife had fainted. Mancill, after a 
brief examination of the wife, con- 
cluded that her condition was far 
more serious than Kaiser sup- 
posed, that she was, in fact, past 
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hope and past caring. But rather 
than distress the husband further 
with that circumstance, he urged 
Kaiser to drive quickly to Dr. 
Mann’s office in Bridgeport and 
promised to follow in his own 
wagon. 

In Bridgeport Dr. Mann showed 
less consideration for Kaiser’s 
emotional state than Mancill had. 
He announced bluntly in his most 


_detached clinical manner that 


Emma was quite dead and turned 
to administer to her next of kin, 
who had fallen over in a com- 
mendable faint at the terrible 
news. When Kaiser opened his 
eyes after a discreet interval, 
Mancill was hovering over him 
solicitously, offering him refuge 
at the Farmer’s Hotel until he had 
recovered from his shock. 

It was at the hotel that Kaiser 
gave his first detailed account of 
the tragedy to the police. He was 
driving along the road with his 
beloved wife, he told them, when 
two men suddenly stepped out of 
a thicket. The taller of the two 
men seized the horse’s bridle and 
held the animal while the other, 
who was either a Negro or had 
blackened his face, stepped close 
to the carriage and demanded their 
money. Mrs. Kaiser obediently 
handed him sixty dollars. Kaiser 
himself gave up his wallet, his 
watch, and a diamond pin. All 
might have gone well, he main- 
tained, had his wife not begged 
to be allowed to keep her watch 
and chain. Enraged, the thief 
raised one of his pistols and shot 
her just above the ear. Kaiser 
claimed he then rushed to her aid 
and was shot in the arm as he 


tried to shield his face. Sheriff 
Charles Johnson and Chief of 
Police William H. Rodenbaugh 
sympathized with the youthful 
widower, who kept moaning that 
Emma was the only woman he had 
ever loved and that he could not 
live without her. Their visits to 
the scene of the crime and the 
place where the victims had been 
found were strictly routine until, 
at the latter spot, they found 
Kaiser’s watch and diamond pin 
hidden under a stone not far from 
the roadway. More interesting 
still, there were fresh footprints 
leading to the rock, footprints that 
bore a patch on one sole identical 
to one they found on Kaiser’s shoe 
back at the hotel. 

Confronted in Burgess Williams’ 
office in the City Hall with this 
evidence, Kaiser denied any guilt, 
but drew his penknife and opened 
the blade in case there were any 
skeptics in the room. Still protest- 
ing his innocence, he was subdued 
and led to prison, where he was 
identified by Detective Geyer from 
Philadelphia as an erstwhile assis- 
tant to Eddy Berg, the well-known 
horse thief. 

Meanwhile, preparations were 
under way for the burial of Emma. 


continued on page 74 
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Homage to that ancient 


and benevolent tyrant 


BY JOHN BURTON 


Personal mementoes of General Wayne 
decorate mantel at “Waynesborough,” Paoli. 


Chester County walk-in fireplace with a “Traveler’s 
Window.” Here light burned safely through the night. 


Free-standing modern design in a Bucks County 
home. Copper flue replaces conventional chimney. 


Early Colonial corner fireplace at “Old 
Mill Farm,” Chester County, built 1713. 


Native marble frames a formal Georgian 
fireplace at “Hope Lodge,” Whitemarsh. 


ITTING before an open fire is a pleasantly an- 

achronistic experience that has happily survived 
the impact of advanced technology. Long after fire- 
places have stopped being absolute necessities they 
continue to radiate a compelling warmth for which 
there is no thermostatically-controlled substitute. No 
home, however contemporary it may pretend to be in 
other respects, is complete without its fireplace, no 
winter occasion so self-sufficient that it is not im- 
proved by a fire on the hearth. 

If one were to trace the descent of the fireplace 
from more primitive times, he would find that there 
have been few changes in its basic design and struc- 
ture, and rightly so. Once the enclosed flue had been 
substituted for the elementary and hardly satis- 
factory aperture in the roof, the pattern was set 
and the possible refinements limited. The early 
kitchen fireplaces of rural Pennsylvania are not, 
after all, so very different from the commodious fire- 
places that served the vaulted chambers of medieval 
and renaissance buildings. 


Only with the advent of central heating, when the 
fireplace was debased to become a mere decorative 
aceessory or eclipsed entirely, was its hereditary 
character lost. It was as if mankind, suddenly freed 
from an enslavement stretching back many centuries, 
tried to erase the symbol of that enslavement from 
his memory. He concealed existing fireplaces behind 
lathe and plaster, omitted them altogether from build- 
ings he erected, or installed obvious counterfeits to 
mock the displaced tyrant. 

But the symbol would not be forgotten. As soon 
as central heating came to be taken for granted, 
the fireplace emerged from its temporary disgrace 
to become once again the true center of the home, 
a position it now occupies with seasoned poise and 
charm. The modern fireplace addict is blessed with 
independence. His taste may run to the ornately 
Georgian, the rough-hewn provincial, the simple, un- 
adorned modern. He mal kindle a fire whenever he 
chooses, or not at all. He may, in short, have his fire- 
place and his freedom too.@ 


Meals are still cooked over open fire in home at Brownsville that once served as a tavern along the canal. 


HILADELPHIA and her surrounding counties have long ‘ 
held an eminence in the world of the arts, can be justly proud of 
many contributions to the mainstream of American cultural life. 
Artists of the Penn Country have been innovators and leaders in many 
areas, have earned the respect and admiration of their colleagues 
and the world at large. Today, in an era of expansion in 
every field, the arts are keeping pace, promising new 


and greater accomplishments to come. 


The 1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival, planned to celebrate the 
achievements of the past and present, and to point up the excellent 
facilities available here, offers dramatic evidence of the 


new upsurge in the realm of the arts. 


To signal the opening of the Arts Festival, the Pennsylvania 
Traveler is pleased to present a selection from the works of some of 
the many outstanding artists in the Penn Country today, 
together with a number of articles reprinted from the Catalogue of 
the Second Arts Festival Regional Exhibition to be held at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art in cooperation with 


Artists Equity Association. 


In our next issue, The Arts Today in the Penn Country 
will provide a comprehensive view of other significant aspects 


of artistic activity. 


> 


Portfolio cover background 
from an abstract by 


Edna Andrade, Philadelphia. 
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ABOUT THE FESTIVAL.. 


RICHARDSON DILWORTH 
Mayor, City of Philadelphia 


@ Prior to my assuming the office of Mayor, I stated publicly that I would 
consider a second arts festival, which would focus the attention of the 
entire nation on the cultural greatness of Philadelphia, to be a real high- 
light of my administration. It is with considerable pleasure that I there- 
fore share with my fellow Philadelphians in the events planned for the 
1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival being held from January 23 to February 15. 

One of the eagerly awaited events is the exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art by the Artists Equity Association. Here artists will get the 
kind of public recognition that their talents merit. Here thousands of people 
will see the finest paintings, drawings and sculpture. 

I am equally delighted that this second féstival includes the performing 
arts as well. “Incomparable” is the word often used to describe music in 
Philadelphia, and we are continually building our reputation in theater 
and in the dance. It is fitting that we take this opportunity to salute these 
arts as well. 

Our Philadelphia heritage includes, in addition to a history and tradition 
of which we can be justly proud, a leadership in the arts. The kind of cul- 
ture we find in our city privileges us to assert that in these fine arts Phila- 
delphia knows no peer. 

In these trying times, when life sometimes seems to be an endless struggle 
by conflicting ideologies for the control of men’s minds, it is heart-warming 
to know that in Philadelphia, because men are privileged to exercise their 
God-given talents, the future of a better world is more than just a promise. @ 


@ The 1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival, though 
dedicated to all of the arts, will particularly highlight 
the vitality of painting, sculpture and print-making in 
Philadelphia. 

The Artists Equity-Sponsored Exhibition, of which 
this portfolio is a token representation, is expressive 
of that vitality; also of the individuality of art in 
Philadelphia. Some believe—and I am of their number 
—that in Philadelphia more than in any other city in 
the United States a distinct style is expressed @ 


R. STURGIS INGERSOLL 
Chairman, 1959 Philadelphia Arts Festival 
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© It is a pleasure and an honor to speak for the adminis- 
tration and staff of the Philadelphia Museum of Art in wel- 
coming the citizens of Philadelphia to their museum on the 
occasion of this Arts Festival. 

In setting aside the days between January 23rd and 
February 15th as the period of the Second Philadelphia 
Arts Festival, Mayor Richardson Dilworth was declaring 
his belief in the importance of art in the cultural climate 
of our City and he was reaffirming the thoughts expressed 
in 1955 by the Honorable Joseph S. Clark, Jr., upon the Director of the 
occasion of the City’s first art festival. Mayor Clark wrote: Philadelphia Museum 
“Philadelphia has long been recognized for the high place 
it gives to creative activity. I believe it is now more essential 
than ever that the place be maintained firmly.” The Mayor continued, “Today the momen- 
tum of our industrial growth and the physical rebuilding, is felt wherever we turn in Phila- 
delphia. It is a foretaste of new greatness ahead for the City. But it will be a one-sided great- 
ness, indeed, if plants and building are the only measure.” 

It is clear for all to see that Philadelphia’s momentum has not slackened since 1955 and 
that we are in the midst of a physical rebirth which must profoundly affect our future well- 
being. Paralleling this surge toward material betterment is an ever-widening public interest in 
the arts. Publicized by the great national magazines and daily press, by the wide distribution 
and use of color reproductions, by travel and by the effective educational and exhibition pro- 
grams of our museums, art is no longer the concern of a few. Its teaching has ceased to be 
a frill in our schools, and business knows it as a valuable commodity in advertising. In some 
three decades we have come full turn from indifference to respect, and with respect has come 
the desire to know and to own. In a sense the Arts Festival celebrates this advance. 

As in 1955, a major event of this year’s festival will be the Regional Exhibition organized 
under the joint responsibility of the Philadelphia Chapter of Artists Equity Association and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. This will be held in the special exhibition galleries of the 
Museum from January 31st through March 8th—a period somewhat longer than the Arts 
Festival. 

The broad policy governing the exhibition at the Museum has been laid down in consula- 
tion with a committee of Equity members consisting of: Morris Berd, President, Emlen Etting, 
Joseph Greenberg and Benton Spruance. In seeking the aid of Equity, itself not an exhibiting 
organization, the thought was that such a professional group could best represent the artists 
of the region. It was also decided that, since artists entering a juried exhibition prefer to be 
judged by a panel of their peers, a jury of artists should select the exhibition. Those invited 
to serve were: Jacques Lipchitz, Antonio Frasconi, Louis Vouche, Philip Guston, and Rita 
Barnett, with Henry Clifford, Curator of Paintings, serving as chairman ex-officio and museum 
officer in charge. All conditions set forth in the prospectus of the exhibition were developed 
by Mr. Berd’s committee and approved by the Museum. 

As this goes to press, the entries for jury selection have not started to arrive. We do re- 
member that in 1955, over 1,500 works in all media were submitted and from these a total 
of 313 in all categories were accepted and exhibited. It is safe to say that this year’s response 
will be greater and that the jury will have to work harder to select an exhibition of the 
highest possible quality. The hanging of the exhibition will be in the able hands of Henry 
Clifford, Carl Zigrosser, Kneeland McNulty and David Sellin. 

The Regional Exhibition at the Museum is only one of a series of events planned for the 
Arts Festival. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the Philadelphia Art Alliance, the 
Print Club, the Woodmere Art Gallery—to mention a few public institutions—will display 
works by artists living in metropolitan Philadelphia. Most of these will be for sale—many 
at moderate prices. The Museum has set aside a purchase fund to acquire works from its ex- 
hibition. Mrs. John Wintersteen has organized a committee of volunteers to take charge of 
sales in the museum galleries. It is hoped that the sales record of the 1955 exhibition—some- 
thing over $12,000—can be exceeded and that citywide sales from other exhibitions can reach 
an impressive figure. If this comes about the vast effort expended by the City in organizing 
and promoting the Arts Festival, and by the numerous organizations and individuals who 
have carried out the plan, will have been justified. 

There remains only to express thanks to Morris Berd, members of his committee and the 
jury for their devotion to the common cause. To Mayor Dilworth and his official family and 
to R. Sturgis Ingersoll, General Chairman of the Second Philadelphia Arts Festival, we extend 
compliments and, in the name of all of our artists, their thanks. S$ 


HENRI MARCEAU 
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VIEWPOINT 
OF AN 
ARTIST 


Philadelphia has long suffered the harass- 
ment of an inferiority complex. This may 
have started when New York replaced Phil- 
adelphia as the leading city in this country. 
Time has only intensified this affliction until 
today it seems vital that we take a good look 
at ourselves and start a bit of therapeutic 
self-analysis. 

We read the New York Times to learn 
what is happening in art circles, our collectors 
visit New York to buy art and, what is most 
paradoxical, preferably go there to purchase 
work of Philadelphia painters. The lure and 
glamor of New York cannot be underrated, 


and yet it does seem odd that art-minded 


Philadelphians should not quite trust either 
the quality of the work produced here—or BERNARD KOHN, PHILADELPHIA 
the validity of their own tastes. 

There are many reasons for this situation. 
To a great degree our newspapers, which have the greatest contact with the public, must bear 
a large share of the responsibility for this neglect. A city of Philadelphia’s size, with its magnifi- 
cent museums and art institutions, should have more than sporadic and inadequate coverage of 
art events. The average weekly art activity in this city, together with stimulating articles of cul- 

tural interest, could easily utilize a full page of a Sunday edition. The 


í few paragraphs that do appear for the most part consist of listings of 
Sy artists participating in certain exhibits, or descriptions of pictures instead 
S iL . . 
2 7 of a thoughtful, critical appraisal or analysis of work shown. 


f 


( It is not coincidental that the literary, musical and theatrical events 


are more abundantly covered. These other art forms at least can justify 

; their space in our newspapers by advertisment returns. Up till now, the r 
lethargic support of Philadelphia artists by potential patrons has resulted 

á 


in the closing of almost a dozen art galleries in the past few years. Surely 
the press could assume a more active leadership in the encouragement 


of both the collector and the general public. The fact that art is not a 
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paying business does not justify the meagerness of its coverage. I do not infer that the newspapers 
should give as much space to art as they devote to the doings of Hollywood celebrities or to crime 
and sport news; it is obvious that art matters have a limited audience. Newspapers, whose edi- 
torials so often proclaim their role as champions of a better society, must justify their claims by 
more generous coverage of cultural events. 

For the artists, public challenge of our creative efforts, demand for explanations and vocal 
criticism of our art are healthy and stimulating. We in turn must prod the conscience of our 
community to combat apathy and lack of understanding. We must constantly fight for the dignity 
of our profession and its meaning. If artists are to take a place as cultural leaders they must be 
prepared to accept and carry the responsibility that this place implies. If the artists are to help 
overcome Philadelphia’s inferiority complex, they must start by first curing themselves. 

This Second Arts Festival proclaims the advent of the Philadelphia Renaissance which we have 
so long needed. Let us hope that this event will generate a pride and enthusiasm that will not 


only help shock us out of our complacency, but stimulate a cultural climate that befits the city 


we love. wo 


MORRIS BERD, President, Artists Equity Association, Philadelphia Chapter 
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ARTISTS 
EQUITY 
STORY 
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Realizing that the creative artist was the only professional worker who had no organized 
protection nor voice in the economics of his occupation, a group of America’s top painters and 
sculptors in 1947 convened in the Museum of Modern Art in New York and launched Artists 
Equity Association. Yasuo Kuniyoshi was elected first president, with John Sloan, Ernest Fiene, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Leon Kroll, Harry Sternberg, Hugo Robus, Henry Billings and William 
Zorach among others cooperating actively on the Board of Directors. 

From the start A.E.A. was very fortunate in having the able advice and extraordinarily 
devoted services of Hudson Walker, then President of the American Federation of Arts, who 
consented to become the first executive director of the organization. His loyalty to our cause, 
selfless service and wise counsel have been the anchor and backbone of this organization otherwise 
exclusively made up of painters, sculptors and graphic artists. 

Some years later Mr. Walker withdrew as executive director to head the newly formed 
Artists Equity Fund, Inc. 

Artists Equity naturally started with a disproportionally large New York membership, but 
it quickly grew to fourteen chapters, and now boasts fifteen, from Washington State to Florida. 
These operate as autonomous units, relying on the National office in New York for the collection 
of dues, correlation of information and statistics, advice and directives. Each chapter has its own 
constitution, closely based on that of the National. 

Every year a National Delegates’ Convention is held in a different city in the United 
States, at which time problems of mutual interest on a local and national plane are aired, 
plans for activity and improvement are made and an educational panel discussion with prom- 
inent speakers is staged, open to the public. 


Accomplishments during our dozen years of activity have been varied and many, from back- 
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ing attempts in Chicago to prevent tearing down such historical achievements as Frank Lloyd 


Wright’s Robie House, to stopping the exploitation of artists as entertainment gimmicks for 
social societies. Activities really began with the Woodstock Conferences 1948-50, reuniting for 
discussions open to the public artists of all plastic fields with museum directors, publishers, 
theater producers. Results of these were published in pamphlet form through a contribution 
from Samuel Golden, one of the moving spirits of this series. This text was extensively dis- 
tributed to artists, museums and educational institutions. 

As an outcome the Artists Equity Museum Relations Committee was established with 
Lloyd Goodrich as chairman for the museum group and Henry Billings, chairman for ours. They 
convened on determined occasions in the Whitney Museum board room, resulting with the 
publication in 1957 of a booklet entitled: “The Museum and the Artist.” This contains the 
joint resolutions arrived at by both parties on exhibition policies, purchases, sales, reproductions, 
community activities, publications, and specific recommendations for information to be included 
in exhibition prospectuses. It also discusses prizes, purchase prizes, reproduction fees. 

In 1956, after much debating among various factions and close sessions among those most 
interested assembled for the San Francisco Conference, an Artists Equity Code of Ethics with 
fifteen tenets was formulated, unanimously approved, printed and distributed in 1956. 

For many years Artists Equity published a quarterly newsletter giving information vital 
to practising artists from coast to coast, printing editorials and articles by those most concerned 
with artists’ problems both here and abroad. Larger chapters get out their own newsletter; ours 
here in Philadelphia, edited by Stella Drabkin, continues to be considered the best of these. 

In various cities, notably San Francisco, Chicago and Philadelphia, slide files have been 
formed of the work of living American artists. Thus, several of our museums which prior to 
this have only had in their slide collections European examples are now able to include American 
creations of all schools. 

A Government in Art Committee, chaired at various times by Stuyvesant Van Veen, Ruth 


Reeves, and myself, has taken active part in backing various art bills Equity favoured when pro- 
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posed in the Congress and Senate. We have also sent delegates before the Commission of Fine 
Arts in Washington, notably to urge the setting aside of small percentages of sums spent on 
State and Federal building projects to be spent on artistic embellishment of same. We have 


further campaigned to urge Government agencies to include American art in U. S. Consulates 
and Embassies. 

In conclusion, here in Philadelphia we may single out a few particular achievements by a 
chapter that has consistently been one of the strongest in the country, one of the most inclusive 
in its professional participation, and one whose relation with museums, schools and art institu- 
tions is the friendliest and closest. 

We were the first to establish a minimum lecture and demonstration fee, later adopted na- 
tionally at an annual convention. We originated the first survey of insurance policies for artists 
and their products, so ably conducted by Clayton Whitehill. Advice on wills, and inheritance 
taxes is also provided. Along with West Coast chapters in particular we have firmly stood out 
against the malpractice of entrance fees for proposed exhibitors. We have published our own 
advisory rules on planning various types of exhibitions. We have encouraged regional and art 


center activities, as well as circulated shows of regional artists’ work to tour various schools in the 
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vicinity. We were the first to establish pools to reduce transportation prices for the shipments of 


works to important shows in, as well as out of town. We have made progress in explaining to the 
public that our own art should not be considered inferior to that produced abroad. We have co- 
operated with any group or institution that approached us to help them assemble and set up sculp- 
ture, painting, or print shows. And on both occasions our chapter has cooperated wholeheartedly 
with the Mayor’s Committee and the Philadelphia Museum to achieve the highest quality repre- 


sentation as well as the most inclusive participation in the Philadelphia Arts Festival. ow 


EMLEN ETTING, Honorary National-President, Artists Equity Association 
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“ART IS GOOD” 


“Art is Good, where it is beneficial.” So wrote William Penn, and this cautious aesthetic en- 
dorsement sets the tone for Philadelphia’s art history. This was the first planned city in the 
world, and the beneficence of art was recognized in that plan. Five parks in geometric precision 
enriched the sensible, criss-crossed streets. Four of those parks, Rittenhouse, Logan, Franklin 
and Washington exist today. Penn’s plan also included an esplanade along the Delaware, which 
was not beneficial to commerce and in one year was replaced by wharves and warehouses. 

Penn is responsible for another characteristic; he dubbed his settlement a “Green Countrie 
Town”, and that bucolic phrase keynotes a provincialism, an inter-weaving of names and a 
paternal self-disparagement that runs through our art history. 

Pedants fumble when deciding on Philadelphia’s first artist, so let us begin with the intri- 
guing name of William Williams. Best known as Benjamin West’s teacher, he was also a musician, 
architect, stucco worker, portrait painter, and America’s first scenic designer, doing that chore in 
1759 for the new theatre in fashionable Society Hill. 

For art materials, Williams would have sent West to the shop of James Claypoole, on Walnut 
Street, which opened in 1743 and sold “Painter’s Colours . . . neatly put up in Bladders.” On 
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Chestnut Street there was soon another “Oil and colour Shop at the Sign of the Golden Ball.” 
These shops supplied a definite demand for materials. Portrait painting was an important oc- 


cupation and if there was a lull in “Likeness Taking,” there was always sign painting to do. In 


fact, Penn’s straight streets with their rows of hanging signboards made Philadelphia’s first pub- 


lic art galleries. Townspeople would gather eagerly to discuss the merits of a “Bull’s Head,” 
amaze at the reality of a “Bottle and Glass,” or to comment on the likeness of the ‘“Hogarth’s 


Head” which hung over William’s own studio. 
The most idolized sign man was the artist. Matthew Pratt. He was a nephew of Claypoole, 
the first pupil of Benjamin West and it was he who helped one Betsey Shewell elope to London 


to marry West. 
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Art was most beneficial to Benjamin West in 
London, where he arrived at twenty-two and so 
quickly perfected fashionable mannerisms that he 
found himself at the top of his profession at twenty- 
five. He never returned. He stayed to found the 
Royal Academy, became its president, and painter 
to George III. 

West’s studio became the European focal point for 
aspiring young American artists; one was Charles 
Wilson Peale, who best reflects the vitality of Philadel- 
phia’s flourishing pre- and post-Revolutionary period. 

Philadelphia was the second largest city in the 
English speaking world. It was mushrooming, it was 
stimulating and it was beautiful. Penn’s green parks 
and trees provided contrast to the rich red brick dug 
from the clay of local river banks. His geometric 
streets insured unbroken vistas that let in light and 
allowed one to see the noble structures rising all about. 
The towering steeple of Christ Church could be 
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viewed from any point in town except where it was blocked by the smaller tower of the new 
State House. It was a handsome town because the Philadelphia citizenry was the most enlightened 
in the colonies, and a study of architecture was part of education of every professional man; a 
physician was responsible for Christ Church and a lawyer for Independence Hall. 

With the products that were unloaded along the Delaware there was a steady stream of 
European deviates bringing new ideas. It was a time for cultural upsurge. In 1763 Ben 
Franklin was able to write, with a practical man’s skepticism, “Already our young geniuses 
begin to lisp attempts at painting, poetry and music.” 

So Philadelphia was ready for the genius of Charles Wilson Peale, ready for his rough- 
hewn culture and tremendous vitality. Peale is the most important contributor to the tra- 
dition of interweaving names. He had three wives, seventeen children, and an army of rela- 
tives. He also had an idea. Anyone could paint! Particularly if taught by C. W. Peale. So 
he named most of his children after artist-—Rembrandt, Raphaelle, Titian, etc. and pro- 
ceeded to teach them and everyone else who got into his generous pedagogical grasp, and when 
all were capable painters he himself began to branch out. He had been a saddlemaker, a 
soldier, a politician, and a patriot, (in London he refused to doff his hat to the king), and 
now he became a taxidermist, a naturalist, a museum director and a scientist. 

He accumulated portraits of virtually every important American. He did Washington from 
life fourteen times! It should be noted that Peale’s unbelievable vigor could be matched by 
Washington’s, for that gentleman left the impression of his head on more canvases than he 
left body impressions on beds. Gilbert Stuart painted Washington one hundred eleven times, 
though only three from life. The Athenaeum Portrait was painted in Germantown and the other 
two were probably worked on in Stuart’s Studio. 

Peale’s scientific accomplishments include putting together the first mastodon skeleton. His in- 
terest in public instruction led him to organize a museum containing the first animal habitat 
groups ever constructed. The museum located at Independence Hall was the organism 
from which came the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Peale had a Puckish sense of humor. He held a dinner party for thirteen guests 
inside his mastodon. He combined his serious painting efforts with what he called 
“deceptions,” actually the first “trompe l'oeil” paintings in America. Ironically one 
of his “deceptions” is his most creditable work, the “Staircase Group” of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. It was originally hung in a corner of his gallery, framed in a 
doorway, and depicts Titian and Raphaelle on a flight of stairs. In his first visit 
Washington nodded a greeting to the two boys. 

Peale’s forthrightness is demonstrated through contemporary newspaper ads: 

Sept. 6: “If a certain E. V. does not immediately pay for his family picture his 
name shall be published full length in the next paper. C. W. Peale.” 

Sept. 13: “Mr. Elie Vallette, Pay Me For Painting Your Family Picture. C. W. 
Peale.” 

Sept. 22: “Yes You Shall Be Paid; But Not Before You Have Learned To Be 
Less Insolent. Ellie Vallette.” 

Some twenty-five years later Peale seems to have mellowed, and here, mentioning 
one of his frequent defections from painting, he used the third person . . . “Peale 

. engrossed by his Museum. . . necessary . . . to bid adieu to Portrait Painting. 


He recommends his Sons Raphaelle and Rembrandt.” 
MORRIS BERD, MEDIA 
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In 1796 he announced “Invention of a Wooden Bridge,” in 1799 ‘‘Peale’s Improved Chim- 
nies.” In 1800 son Raphaelle emulates his father with the addition of psychological subtlety 
—‘Peale . . . No. 15934 Chestnut Street. He paints miniatures at 10 dollars and hopes the 
lowness of his price may not deter some from applying for Pictures; he promises, invariable 
to give as Striking Likenesses as any Artist on this Continent ;—As a further inducement No 
Likeness No Pay.” 

Thomas Sully, whose long life bridged the Colonial and Victorian eras, found art both 
“good and beneficial.” He almost equalled the Peale vigor, turning out two thousand six 
hundred portraits. For fifteen years he was director of the Pennsylvania Academy. 

John Neagle painted the last portrait of Gilbert Stuart, married the niece of Sully and 
also served as an Academy Director. 

Another actor in this perpetual go-round of relationships is William Rush. He was a car- 
ver of ship figureheads and his work was so realistic that most of London’s seafaring popu- 
lation would come to the waterfront when a Rush ship was in Port. Whenever the “Ganges” 
arrived in India thousands of Hindus made a pilgrimage to see Rush’s figure “River God.” 
Rush’s best documented creation is his “Allegorical Figure of the Schuylkill River.” John L. 
Krimmel, Philadelphia’s first genre painter has it in his “View of Central Square” done in 1812, 
and one hundred years later Thomas Eakins depicted it in his composition of Rush at work. 
Along with Peale, Rush was one of the founders of the Academy and, like Sully and Neagle, 
served as its director. 

The Pennsylvania Academy, the Nation’s oldest art institution, was officially chartered in 
1806 and housed in a new building at 10th and Chestnut. There was a twenty-five cent admis- 
sion and since it was certainly not “beneficial” for the fair sex to see antique casts of nude 
figures in the company of men, Monday was set aside for “Ladies only.” 

Artists’ difficulties are unchanging, and the 
Academy was just five years old when the 
new “Society of Artists of the United States” 
protested that the Academy was “not suffi- 
ciently engaged in forwarding contemporary 
art”! 

In the mid-nineteenth century the creative 
vigor generated by Peale and Rush petered 
out. The art that was “good? and hence 
“beneficial” was European (of the senti- 
mental variety) which had greater social 
value. However, the coming of the Centennial 
revived interest. This was a time of sculp- 
tural emphasis. From 1870 to 1910 hardly 
a year passed without some new municipal 
statuary. 

City Hall began to rise in 1871 and when 
finished was the largest single building on 


the continent. Innumerable carvings draped 
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themselves up and up and up to the thirty-seven-foot William Penn. 
And here atop our municipal building we find again an example 
of provincial family succession. Alexander Milne Calder created 
the Penn who looms over the huge fountain in Logan Circle by son 
Alexander Sterling Calder, father of Alexander Calder of “mobile” 
fame. 

The Victorian period was not given solely to superfluous decora- 
tion in Philadelphia. Practical forces were also at work. The Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art was organized and 
a few years earlier the Moore Institute had come into being. 

The antidote to lush sentimentality was born here in Philadelphia 
with Thomas Eakins who was hounded by Penn’s cautious “Art is 
Good, where it is beneficial” all his life. His “Gross Clinic,” now 


often labeled the greatest American portrait, remained in his studio 
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for two years before it was bought for $200. Now it is valued at 


$150,000. A portrait of President Hayes commissioned for the Union League was accepted with 
great reluctance and after a few months disappeared forever. Although Eakins submitted to 
every possible outlet, including fairs, he won his first award at the industrial show of the 
“Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Association” in 1878 and did not receive another award 
for fifteen years! 

Yet his affection for Philadelphia has left us a great art heritage. No other American city 
is depicted in paintings the quality of “Max Schmitt in a Single Scull.” His admonition to 
“peer deeper into the heart of American life’ has had forceful affect on American painting. 
Eakins’ philosophy was relayed through Robert Henri to the other four members of the Ash- 
can School who studied at the Academy: Luks, Sloan, Glackins and Shinn. 

History does not always follow the simple route that summaries may lead one to believe. 
There were concurrent trends in Philadelphia, some opposing, some parallel. A year after 
Eakins returned to Philadelphia to spend the rest of his life painting Americana, Mary Cassatt 
left the Academy to begin a career in Europe that made the city of Philadelphia well known 
in France. And if Henri studied with unsentimental Eakins he was also the pupil of Hoven- 
den who did “Breaking the Home Ties.” 

So interweaving names do not signify similar goals. Henri assisted William Chase. Chase 
was an instructor of Demuth, and probably of Marin, Carles and McCarter, and yet Henri, 
Chase and the last four represented differing philosophies. And Anshultz who succeeded Eakins 
and was much more conventional awarded a prize to John Marin, as unconyentional an artist 
as the country has produced. And fastidious Henry McCarter and shaggy Arthur Carles agreed 
on everything except the matter of personal appearances and together influenced a whole school. 

But today’s Philadelphia artists are indebted not only to McCarter, Carles, Grafly, Horter 
or whoever their personal influence may have been. We are fortunate in having a deep-rooted 
tradition that goes back all the way down one of Penn’s straight streets to the waterfront, 
to those first untutored sign men who squeezed colors that were “neatly put up in Bladders.” 

Yes, something about this “Green Countrie Towne” has stimulated it to produce more 
than its share of American art. Penn built a city where the struggle for acceptance toughened 
the creative mind. Beneficial or not, art has been, and will continue to be, good in Philadelphia.ow 
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THE ECONOMICS OF CONTEM 


The modern artist’s position in the social structure is very different from that of his predeces- 
sors of the historic past. He is no longer the pictorial historian, preacher or storyteller for society, 


expressing in visual form the beliefs of the church or the power of the state. The church is not 
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now the great patron which furnished the dominant content of art for over a thousand years. 
The modern state has proved a poor successor to the Medici, supporting a lifeless official art and 
ignoring the vital innovators. Photography has taken over most of the artist’s utilitarian picture- 
making functions, and in the motion picture has created a visual art for the people such as never 
existed before, and with which painting and sculpture are powerless to compete for popular favor. 

These vast social changes have been accompanied by revolutionary changes in basic artistic 
concepts: from art as representation of external reality, to art as independent creation in its own 
language of form and color. The artist, while losing certain specific social functions, has in com- 
pensation gained a new creative role, equivalent to that of the musical composer or the poet. His 
work has become as purely an expression of thought and emotion as the poem or the symphony. 
Seldom produced for a specific use, like the altarpiece, mural, portrait or monument of the past, 
it has an independent life of its own. | 

The artist today produces primarily for public exhibition, and for sale to collectors or mu- ; 
seums. His audience is that special segment of the general public that is interested in contemporary 


creation—collectors, gallery-goers, his fellow artists. This audience is only a small part of the 
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public that flocks to the movies or watches television; but it is larger than at any time in modern 
history, and constantly growing as the changed concepts of modern art become more widely 
understood. Its importance is out of all relation to its size: it supports artistic creation morally 
and spiritually, if not always financially; it influences a wider public. As patron of living art, it 
has taken the place of church, state and aristocracy. 

As to financial support, in our country this still comes almost entirely from private wealth, 
present or past. Governments—municipal, state or federal—contribute only in a minor indirect 


way through partial support to some museums and state universities, and through tax exemptions. 
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The general public contributes the infinitesimal fraction of 


the tax dollar that goes for cultural purposes. Contemporary 
| creation is supported by private collectors, museums, schools, 
colleges, foundations, and a few business corporations. 
The economics of the art world are peculiar. One de- 
termining factor is the uniqueness of the work of art: it 
exists in only one example (except for prints and sculpture 
casts) which can be owned by only one owner and seen by 
only a few people at a time. This is a physical limitation that 
applies to no other art form. Literature, drama, music and 
motion pictures can be reproduced or performed ad infinitum. 
Hence the necessarily high cost of the original work of art 
KATHARINE STEELE RENNINGER by comparison with books, plays, concerts and films. Com- 
NEWTOWN pared to the numerous patrons of these arts, relatively few 
private individuals can purchase works of art. 
On the other hand, a much larger audience is interested in contemporary art, visits museums 
and galleries, buys art books, periodicals and reproductions, and looks at art in mass circulation 
magazines. But most of this audience pay little or nothing for the privilege and pleasure of 
seeing art, as they do for everything else they enjoy. They are spectators, not supporters. And 
the artist, for his contribution in exhibiting his work—the most important function he performs 
for his audience—receives nothing. (Indeed, he 
often has to pay fees for submitting to open exhibi- x - 
tions if he is not invited.) Everybody connected ; 
with an exhibition—museum worker, packer, ship- ee os, hee a Len ie 5 vy VA 
per, express and insurance companies, printer—all | h í 
are paid, except the prime mover in the whole 
enterprise, the artist. He performs a function for 1 
which he receives no return, and his audience 
receives a benefit for which it does not pay. L 
It is a revealing fact, proved by statistical RY 
surveys such as those conducted by Elizabeth Mc- ml F E 
Causland in 1946 and Bernard Myers in 1957, a vl CY 
that except for a limited number of best-sellers, jg Bie X 
most artists in our rich country are unable to K PA TE 
support themselves by the sale of their work, but jé 3 KE AB Win 
must depend on teaching, commercial art, jobs ia if 
outside the art field, or private income. This does INE 
not mean that there is a depression in the market SS ` f 
| for American art. On the contrary, there is a ae ae 
boom; the most established artists have never been PAUL DARROW, DOYLESTOWN 
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more in demand, commanding good prices and selling most of what they produce. Collectors 
who a few years ago would look only at the School of Paris have become aware of American art. 
All of this is to the good, and let us hope it will increase. But this prosperity is so far confined 
to relatively few artists. The large majority have to support themselves by non-creative work 
which wastes their time and talents. 

There are those who would reply that hardship is normal in an artist’s life, that indeed it is 
a good thing, since it eliminates the pseudo-artist and leaves only the true creator who is con- 
cerned entirely with his art and has a soul above such sordid matters as making a living. I never 
did believe this comfortable theory, any more than the Victorian doctrine that “suffering en- 
nobles.” And I find this kind of thinking particularly objectionable when the hardship so blandly 
justified is someone else’s, not one’s own. I doubt if any man’s art was ever helped by poverty 
and frustration. On the contrary, the history of art is filled with cases of artists whose work 
was injured, sometimes seriously, by such factors. 

It is true that what counts in the perspective of history is the best in contemporary creation, 
the work of the most gifted minority of the artistic profession. But how do we decide who are 
these “best” artists, those who alone deserve support? The errors of contemporary taste are 
notorious. If those who influence current reputations—critics, collectors, museums—are “right” 
twenty-five per cent of the time, they are fortunate. To allow for the uncertainty of contemporary 
judgment, the artistic profession as a whole should be in as sound a state as possible, so that the 
“right” artist who is not fashionable may at least survive as an artist. Better to help support 
ninety-nine who may not be “right” than to kill off a single “right” one. 

The principal uses of an artist’s work, from which it should be possible for him to receive 
financial returns, are purchase, rental, exhibition, and reproduction. Under present conditions, his 
returns come almost exclusively from the first. The problem is to help him secure income not only 
from sales to a few museums and collectors, but from the other uses of his work. Complementary 
to this is the problem of getting his audience to pay for what he gives them. 

Rental services, chiefly by museums, are expanding; they have proved to be a practical way 
of making art available to private individuals and having them pay for its use, and they have 
increased purchasing. So far, few if any such plans provide payment to the artist for lending his 
work—a provision whose reasonableness seems incontestable. 

With current improvements in color printing, reproductions are reaching far wider audi- 
ences than the originals can. As television develops its enormous cultural potentialities, visual 
art should play as important a role as music does in radio. Such mass mediums can greatly ex- 
tend the artist’s audience. But again, he is entitled to financial returns for such use of his 
work, particularly in commercial and mass communication mediums, advertising, color prints and 
facsimiles of sculpture, and in any use for which the publisher or producer customarily pays. A 
detailed discussion of this whole question, with a suggested code, are included in the current re- 
port of the Joint Artists-Museums Committee, a body formed in 1950 to consider the mutual 
problems of artists and museums. 

Perhaps the most important potential source of artistic income, as well as the one fraught 
with the most difficulties, is payment to the artist for lending his work for exhibition. The idea 
is not a new one; it was proposed in 1935 by the Society of American Painters, Sculptors and 


Gravers, which included many of our leading artists. The plan was almost unanimously opposed 
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by museum directors, with the notable exception of Juliana Force of the Whitney Museum, one 
of only two or three institutions which paid fees as long as the Society asked for them. The fight 
was abandoned after a year, for the art world was not prepared for so fundamental a measure. 
The practical difficulties of such a system are obvious. Most museums cover all historic 
periods, of which the contemporary is only one. They are non-profit institutions, often operating 
with deficits. One possibility might be to charge admission for contemporary shows, and pass this 
revenue on to the exhibitors. Again there are difficulties: free-admission institutions would have to 
change their charters, and admission charges might cut attendance, though probably not substanti- 
ally; the public pays for everything else, and the example of the Museum of Modern Art proves 
that admission fees are not deterrent. And if the idea of exhibition fees to artists should ever 
become widely accepted, other sources of funds should be possible, as for other museum activities. 
Any such plan would obviously involve radical re-thinking of the economies of contemporary 
art on the part of all elements of the art world. Here is a fit subject for study by one of: the 
foundations which are now beginning to show an interest in the creative arts. Somewhere in this 
direction, I believe, may lie one future path out of the economic impasse that faces the creative 
artist today. ™~ 
LLOYD GOODRICH, Director, Whitney Museum 


(Reprinted by courtesy of Arts in America) 
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First, the city is one without violent contrasts. The most 
typical sky of the city, a pale slate grey, gets into and 
around everything. Down over the straight narrow streets, 
the parks, the two rivers, it cuts the chiaroscuro of the 


seen until even the unseen, the chiaroscuro of the mind 


seems out of place, somehow false. 

The colors. There are a host of dark greens, brickish 
reds, browns and, of course, the greys. The harmonies are 
subtle and unique. They almost’ never thrust themselves 
onto your attention, but reveal themselves slowly, grudgingly as you sit quietly waiting for a 
friend, a piece of news, nothing in particular. 

The forms. They are such as never dominate. Man-made or natural, they have a knack of 
spreading, resisting isolation wherever possible, becoming part of a whole, never really taking 
on meaning until you are aware of a whole and their place in it. 

The spirit of the city. As wayward and as difficult to define as its visual characteristics. Dull, 
geared to withstand almost any shock, it is in essence unlike any other city in the world. Like 
the stories told of the old Chinese Empire it seems capable of absorbing any invader, changing 
him into a Philadelphian by means of what would seem to be a profound inattentiveness. That 
Philadelphia is not a cultural center in spite of its museums, art schools, universities is surprising 
but not startlingly so, for many cities of her size are the same. The amazing thing about Phila- 
delphia is that there has never been a city so unaware of lacking anything. There is never a ques- 
tion of something being “missed.” 

There are some that say this great, powerful figure of a city is grey because it lies in the shadow 
of her giant neighbor ninety miles to the north. And certainly this would account for much that 
would be culturally incomprehensible (the almost childlike book reviews for one thing, the con- 
tinuous two-week try-outs of plays for another). Geography has played a strange trick on Phila- 
delphia; it has made it possibly the largest provincial city in the world. 

And how does it affect its artists? Outwardly, a great deal. In Philadelphia artists look less 
like artists than anywhere else in the world, and when an artist does happen or manage to look 
different, it is his colleagues more than anyone else who make fun of him. 

He is a great mingler. The artist in Chestnut Hill lives in the same manner, dresses in the 
same style, amuses himself in the same recreations as do the other inhabitants of Chestnut Hill, 
and the same is true of the Main Line, Kensington, Elkins Park, Olney or where-have-you. 


THE ARTIST AS 
PHILADELPHIAN 


He is respectable (he can usually be invited anywhere), he is generous (the artists who will 
tear apart a rival in public can be counted on one hand), he is kind (he will offer his services 
to anyone and lower his prices at the merest whisper of hardship), he is democratic (he will show 
mainly in group shows), and when he gets together with his fellow artists he will avoid talking 
about the one thing that matters to him—the aesthetic. 

He will grumble (who could help it?) about the lack of galleries, the lack of art coverage in 
the newspapers, the lack of collectors, the lack of interest, and dreams foolishly of the day that 
the city up north will recognize him and call him brother. 

Outwardly the city has its effect. Inwardly the city changes its artists too. 

There are four leading genres of painting in Philadelphia: the picturesque nook of the city á 
la Canaletto, Cubism seven and a half times removed, Expressionism—abstract and German, and 
the Winston Churchill brand of realism. 

The artist of Philadelphia is not, however, a figure of fun. He is, in spite of his unprepossessing 
front, a sensitive and, in his way, heroic figure, daily wrestling with a city capable of destroying 
many sensitive, thinking people, of making most run to safer surroundings. He parries, thrusts, 
joins, mildly admonishes (as I do here) and welcomes in embrace the great grey figure and her 


tantalizing uniqueness—realizing that deeply imbedded within her being lie such secrets as will 


deepen the visions and illuminate the experiences of all men. %8 Larry Day 


SYLVIA BARKAN, PHILADELPHIA 
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PHILADELPHIA ARTS FESTIVAL 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 


TALL STORY by Howard Lindsey and Russell 
Crouse. New Locust Theater, through Jan. 24. 
National Exhibition of Lithography, The Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., through Jan. 28. 

Ballet Guild Performance, 2:30 p.m., 106 South 
18th St. 

STARWARD ARK, starring Nat Burns, 8:30 p.m., 
Walnut Street Theater. 

Annual Water Color Show, Plastic Club, 247 S. 
Camac St. (through Feb. 16). 

Colonial Players production of WILL SUCCESS SPOIL 
ROCK HUNTER, 8:30 p.m., Aldan, Pa. (through 
Jan. 24). 

Reception and opening of GLASS AROUND THE 
WORLD exhibition; also MODERN DANISH CONTEM- 
PORARY CRAFTS, Trade and Convention Center, 
84th and Convention Ave. 

Demonstration of Ethnic Dance by Leah Dillon, 
8 p.m., Philadelphia Dance Academy, 271 S. Van 
Pelt St. 

Neighborhood Players production of TELL ME A 
PURPOSE, 8:30 p.m., 22nd and Walnut Sts. (through 
March 7). 

Academy Dance Theater featuring Pearl Primus 
and Company, 3 p.m., 48rd Street Theatre. 

New Talent Show—Cheltenham Township Art 
Centre. 

Exhibition of sculpture, Drexel Institute. 

OLD VIC COMPANY, 8:30 p.m., Erlanger Theatre 
(through Jan. 31). 

Wedgwood Society, 8:30 p.m., 
246 N. Bowman Ave., Merion. 
154th Annual Watercolor Exhibition, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts. 

Stagecrafters production of SOUTHWEST CORNER, 
8:30 p.m. (Also Jan. 24, no public performances.) 

MAJORITY OF ONE starring Gertrude Berg and 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 8:30 p.m., Forrest Theatre. 

Original prints and crafts, Arts and Crafts 
League of Delaware County (through Jan. 81). 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 2 p.m., Academy 
of Music, Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Philippe 
Entremont, pianist. 

Graphic Arts exhibit displaying specimens of 
fine prints with emphasis on art of book illustra- 
tion in color, Franklin Institute (through Feb.16). 

Exhibit of Philadelphia lithographs in connec- 
tion with newly published book PHILADELPHIA IN 
ROMANTIC AGE OF LITHOGRAPHY by Nicholas B. 
Wainwright, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1300 Locust St. (through Feb.). 

Actress Julie Haydon in A DRAMATIC VALENTINE 
TO GEORGE JEAN NATHAN sponsored by Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 8:30 p.m., Plays and Players, 1714 
Delancey St. 

Philadelphia Little Symphony concert, 8:30 p.m., 
University Museum, 34th and Spruce Sts., Jeanne 
Behrend, pianist. 

Contemporary paintings, prints and sculpture, 
Samuel S. Fleisher Art Memorial, 715 Catharine 
St. (through Feb. 16). 

Sanctuary-Collection of Religious Art—Samuel 
S. Fleisher Art Memorial (through Feb. 16). 

Allens Lane Art Center Children’s Theatre pro- 
duction of GREENSLEEVES MAGIC, 8 p.m. (Also Jan. 
24 at 2 p.m.) 
102nd Academy of Music Ball, 8:30 p.m., Academy 
of Music. 

Upper Darby Players production of LATE LOVE, 
8:30 p.m., Cardington-Stonehurst School, Upper 
Darby (performance sold out). 

Whitemarsh Valley Players production of VISIT 
TO A SMALL PLANET, 8:30 p.m., Flourtown, Pa. 
(Also Jan. 30 and 81.) 
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Tea, reception, musicale, presentation of awards 
for painting and sculpture, Allens Lane Art 
Center. 

One Man Show by Reynold Thomas, Chester 
County Art Association. 

Open House and exhibit, Woodmere Art Center. 

Open juried show, Bryn Mawr Art Center. 

Dani Dassa, Israeli dance specialist, 2:30 p.m., 
YM-YWHA, Broad and Pine Sts. 

Robert Burns Bicentenary celebration, Rosen- 
bach Foundation, 2010 Delancey Place (through 
Jan.). 

Lansdowne Symphony Orchestra, Henry Elkan, 
Conductor, 3 p.m., Aldan High School. 

Hedy Kauffman Tower’s Dance Pantomimes, 2 
p.m., Cheltenham Art Centre. 

Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 p.m., 
Free Library, Logan Square. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Phi- 
lippe Entremont, pianist. 

RAISIN IN THE SUN, starring Sidney Poitier, 8:30 
p.m., Walnut St. Theatre. 

Critics night, Community Arts Center, Wal- 
lingford. 

ANOTHER PIECE OF THE SKY, starring Shelley 
Winters, 8:30 p.m., New Locust Theatre (through 
Jan. 31). 

Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 p.m., 
Free Library, Logan Square. 

All Star Series concert by Andres Segovia, 8:30 
p.m., Academy of Music. 

Amerita String Orchestra, 8:30 p.m., Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art; Anthony Gigliotti, clarinet. 

Wynnfield Symphony Orchestra concerts, 10 
a.m. and 11 a.m., Overbrook High School. 
Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 p.m., 
Free Library. 

Arts Fete, 7:30 p.m., YM-Y WHA, Broad and Pine 
Sts., Artists Jim Leuders and Ben Kamehira; Mu- 
sicians Schmul Ashkenozi and Arthur Fennimore. 

Footlighters, Inc. production of BILLY BUDD, 8:30 
p.m., Wayne (through Jan. 81). 

Opening of several exhibits at Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, 251 S. 17th St. Included are works by 
John Brantly Wilder, Sahl Swarz, Ray Spiller, 
Ben Wolf, Milton Avery; also an exhibition of 
contemporary art by Asian and American artists 
(through Feb. 16). 

All Philadelphia Senior High Schools Music 
Festival, 8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 

Gallery talk by Dorothy Grafly, 2:30 p.m., Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts. 

Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 
p.m., Free Library. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Music Faculty 
Concert, 8:15 p.m., Ethical Society, 1906 Ritten- 
house Square. 

All Star Series concert by Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, 8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 

Hedy Kauffman Tower’s Class Demonstration of 
Creative Dance at her studio—13th and Oak Lane 
Ave., 8 p.m. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 2 p.m., Academy 
of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 

Opening of Artists Equity Show, 8 p.m., Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art (through March 8). 

LA TRAVIATA performed by Associated Guild of 
Opera and Related Arts; opera ballet by Ballet 
Guild, 8:30 p.m., Town Hall. 

Chamber Music Concert, 8:30 p.m., Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Demonstration and explanation of contempo- 
rary dance technique by Nadia Chilkovsky with 
Roni Arnold and Ann McKinley, 8 p.m., Philadel- 
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phia Dance Academy. 
Community theatres one-act play readings, 8 
p.m., Free Library. 
Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
Chelten Hills Players production of THREE FOR 
TONIGHT, 8:30 p.m., Waterview Recreation Center 
(also Feb. 1). 


FEBRUARY 


Treasures of Rosenbach Collection, Rosenbach 
Foundation, 2010 Delancey Place (through Feb.). 

Two-piano recital by Two-Piano Group of Com- 
munity Chamber Music Groups, 3:30 p.m., 136 
Radnor Rd., Bryn Mawr. 

Delaware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, 3:30 
p.m., Neshaminy High School, Route 432, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

Tea and opening of 11th annual students’ ex- 
hibition, 2 p.m., Community Arts Center, Wal- 
lingford. 

Film and dance festival, 8:30 p.m., YM-YWHA, 

Broad and Pine Sts. 
Women’s City Club, Exhibitions of Paintings by 
Artists Members of the Philadelphia Branch of 
National League of American Penwomen, 1622 
Locust St. (through Feb. 22). 

Still life and portrait class showings, Samuel S. 
Fleisher Art Memorial (through Feb.). 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Louis 
Kentner, pianist. 


3 Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company production of 


MADAME BUTTERFLY, 8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 
Jazz Concert featuring musicians of Philadelphia 
Musical Society, A.F.M., Local #77, under direc- 
tion of Marty Portenoy, 8:30 p.m., Fleisher Audi- 
torium, YM-YWHA, Broad and Pine Sts. 

MEET OUR INSTRUCTORS exhibition, Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art, Broad and Pine Sts. 
(through March 11). 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Music annual fac- 
ulty concert, 8:15 p.m., Ethical Society Audito- 
rium, 1906 Rittenhouse Square. 

Song recital by Mack Harrell, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, 8:30 p.m., sponsored by Alumni 
and Friends of Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen St. 

All Star Series concert with Robert Shaw Chorale, 
8:30 p.m., Academy of Music. 

Gallery talk by Henry Peacock, 2:30 p.m., Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Gallery talk and demonstration on Oriental Art 
by Charles Schneeweis, Oreland Art Center. 

Joint recital by String Orchestra, Chorus and 
Recorder Group of Community Chamber Music 
Groups, 8:30 p.m., Union Auditorium, Haverford 
College. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 2 p.m., Academy 
of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Louis 
Kentner, pianist. 

National Exhibition of Woodcut and Wooden- 
graving, Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. (through 

eb.). 

Gala Open House, entertainment, presentation 
of Arts Festival Awards, 8:30 p.m., Philadelphia 
Museum of Arts. 

Jazz Combo, 8 p.m., International House. 
Opening of theatre exhibit commemorating 150th 
anniversary of Walnut Street Theatre, Free Li- 
brary, Logan Square. 

Folk dancing, 8 p.m., Community Arts Center, 
Wallingford. 

Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music; Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Louis 
Kentner, pianist. 

Paintings exhibition, Swarthmore Women’s Club, 
Swarthmore. 

Preview and tea, Arts and Crafts League of 
Delaware County. 

Exhibition by artists of Lehigh Valley Associa- 
tion, Woodmere Art Gallery. 

Wayne Merchants Exhibition, Wayne Art Center. 

An Evening of the Arts, 8:30 p.m., Free Li- 
brary, Logan Square. 

SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH, starring Paul Newman 
and Geraldine Page, 8:30 p.m., New Locust 
(through Feb. 28). 
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An Evening of the Arts, 8:30 p.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Philadelphia School System presents LATIN 
AMERICAN FANTASY, Convention Hall. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS, starring Giselle McKenzie, 
8:30 p.m., Forrest Theatre. 

An Evening of the Arts with dancer-choreogra- 
pher, Helen Tamiris, 8:30 p.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Moore Institute of Art fashion show and musi- 
cale, 2 p.m., Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Gallery talk by Ben Wolf, 2:30 p.m., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Wyncote Players production of BLACK CHIFFON, 
8:30 p.m., Wyncote, Pa. (Also Feb. 13.) 

Philadelphia Record Society, 8:30 p.m., 1617 
Spruce St. 

Concert by Marian Anderson, 8:30 p.m., Acad- 
emy of Music. 

An Evening of the Arts, 8:30 p.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Chamber Music Concert, 8 p.m., International 
House. 

Community Theatres Conference: LITTLE THE- 
ATRES ARE GETTING BIGGER, 10 a.m., Free Library, 
Logan Square. 

Dance recital by Jose Limon, 8:30 p.m., YM- 
YWHA, Broad and Pine Sts. 

Reception and opening of exhibition, 8 p-M;; 
Tyler School. 

Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra—Presented by New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, 3:30 p.m., 
Academy of Music. 

La Salle College art exhibition. 

Invitation show of water colors, Wayne Art 
Center. 

One woman show by Mrs. Phillip Rhoads, Ches- 
ter County Art Association. 

Recital by Marie Traficante, Woodmere Art 
Gallery. 

3rd Coffee Concert featuring Paganini Quartet, 
8:15 p.m., Benjamin ‘Franklin Hotel. 

Friends of Free Library reception in honor of 
150th anniversary of Walnut Street Theatre, 4 
p.m., Walnut Street Theatre. 

Academy Dance Theatre production of THE 
SNOW QUEEN, 3 p.m., 43rd Street Theatre. 
Exhibition of religious contemporary art; also 
drama and musical program, Beaver College. 
Gallery talk by Hobson Pittman, 2:30 p.m., Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Fashion show, Drexel Institute. 

Chamber Music Concert, 8:30 p.m., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Levittown Players production of DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN, 8:30 p.m., Levittown, Pa. 

Exhibition of prints at Chestnut Hill College. 

Philadelphia Civic Ballet Co. production featur- 
ing Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch, 8:30 p.m., 
Academy of Music. 

Cheltenham Playhouse production of THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 8:30 p.m., Ashbourne Road, West of 
Rowland. 

National Etching Exhibition at Philadelphia 
Sketch Club, 235 Camac St. 

Public Rehearsal of Singing City Choir, 8 p.m., 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, 701 N. 8th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Chestnut Hill College salute to the arts, 4 p.m. 
and 8:30 p.m. 

Gallery talk by Morris Berd, 2:30 p.m., Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Demonstration of Scottish dancing by James 
Jamieson and Co., 8 p.m., Philadelphia Dance 
Academy. 

Dance recital and lecture on HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN JAZZ presented by Art Alliance, 8:30 p.m., 
Plays and Players, 1714 Delancey St. 

Langhorne Players production of SEE HOW THEY 
RUN, 8:30 p.m., Langhorne Players Barn. 


Vacation time is here. 

Whether you are in search of 

soft tropical breezes, or the bracing 
whip of the air on the ski runs, ‘ 
this is the long awaited moment, the | 


time to leave winter’s woes behind. 


The stay-at-homes watch with 
ily envious eyes while the 
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vhite and wild rice tones, $55; felt roller, 
coat, $135—John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Sts. 
Chanel original by Davidow in black and white checks, $250; hat, 
$49.95; leather handbag, $12—Bonwit Teller, 17th and Chestnut. 


White silk dress in a rose print, $35; cream colored 
mohair jacket, $22.95—Blum Store, 18th and Chest- 
nut. Printed burlap ensemble by Emilio Pucci, $65— 
Tribout Shop, John Wanamaker, 13th and Market Sts. 
Linen dress in a green and white print, by Jane Derby, 
$90—Bonwit Teller, 17th and Chestnut. 
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Navy blue bathing suit with white stripes, $27.95 
— Blum Store, 18th and Chestnut Sts. Printed silk 
after-swim shift by Emilio Pucci, $110—Tribout 
Shop, John Wanamaker, 18th and Market Sts. 
Pink linen slacks, $18.95; matching two-tone 
sleeveless over-blouse, $11.50—Saks Fifth Av- 
enue, 9th and Chestnut Sts. Silk shantung checked 
swimsuit, $35; matching jacket, $39.95; natural 
straw hat, $15—Bonwit Teller, 17th and Chestnut. 


Amber chiffon empire dress, $55—John Wana- 
maker, 18th and Market Sts. Full-length Sophie 
original in white and pink chiffon $395—Saks 
Fifth Avenue, 9th and Chestnut Sts. White chiffon 
short evening dress with sequined bodice, $69.95— 
Blum Store, 13th and Chestnut. 


Royal blue wool suit, $55; black and white tweed coat, $89.95— 


Blum Store, 13th and Market Sts. Black and white tweed coat, 
$189.95; black leather handbag, $29.95—Saks Fifth Avenue, 9th 
and Chestnut. 


4 i SEY À PRN my Or 
ae <2 Leather jacket lined and piped with badger, $155; 
yi red leather pants, $59.95; hooded pullover, 
$49.95; leather bootlets, $14.95—Bonwit Teller, 

1th and Chestnut Sts. Tobacco colored wool 
slacks, $29.98; matching bulky-knit hooded 
sweater, $35—John Wanamaker, 13th and Market. 
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Short plaid skirt, $14.95; V-neck pullover, $29.95; 
slipper socks, $4.95—Bonwit Teller, 17th and 
Chestnut Sts. Olive corduroy Picone pants, $14.95; 
green, gold, and white print pullover, $29.95— 
Blum Store, 18th and Chestnut Sts. 


_ ANTIQUES 


Candle mold, candlestick and “Tidy Top” lamp from the collection 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. David B. Robb of “Pont Reading” in Ardmore. 


Lights of Long Ago 


BY BERENICE BALL 


EW collectors, purists in every 

other field, would care to live 
in the dimly-lighted homes of a 
few centuries ago. Of the myriad 
things produced by early crafts- 
men, those created to provide light 
for the long hours of darkness 
are the most completely obsolete. 
Furniture, silver and ceramics 
have changed comparatively little 
in basic design and even the old- 
est types are still usable, func- 
tional and efficient. As for the 
lights used by our ancestors— 
what a totally different story! 

The primary requirements for 
artificial illumination sound de- 
ceptively simple: a fuel, something 
to put it in and some way to ignite 
it. People have always utilized the 
materials most readily available. 
While the problem of light was 
the same all over the world, the 
solutions varied greatly. 

Men progressed from rubbing 
two sticks together to the spark 
struck from flint on steel which 
produced tinder boxes and the 
various types of firelighters, simi- 
lar to flintlock firearms. The 
sparks fell on bits of shredded, 
charred cloth which sometimes 
ignited. after repeated attempts. 
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Today’s pocket lighters still em- 
ploy the flint on steel principle 
but use a volatile, highly com- 
bustible fuel. 

The very earliest sources of 
artificial light were, of course, 
open fires, firebrands and torches. 
Oil-burning lamps, known from 
the most ancient of times, were 
made of stone, pottery or metal 
depending on the place of origin. 
They used old rags for wicks and 
burned vegetable or animal oils. 

In addition to fats and oils other 
illuminants available were pitch 
pine, rushes, beeswax, bay-berry 
and, from about 1760 on, whale 
oil. From the tedious and dis- 


appointing tinder box, instantane- 
ous combustion advanced to the 
“phosphorus box” circa 1786, from 
which a match tipped with sul- 
phur was quickly withdrawn and 
burst into flame on contact with 
the air. 1826 saw matches coming 
into use but until safety matches 
were invented in 1855 they were 
considered extremely dangerous 
and called “instruments of Satan.” 

Rush and splint holders were 
popular where a certain reed, 
juncus effusis, and pitch pine were 
plentiful. Strips of reed, soaked 
in kitchen grease, were placed in 
the holder after being ignited. 
The splints, mere slivers of pitch 
pine, were similarly placed in the 
holders. One such rush or splint 
would burn for about ten min- 
utes. Some _ rushlight holders 
boasted candle cups for use when 
steady light was required. In cases 
of severe illness a candle or two 
might be “wasted.” Otherwise, 
rushes or splints, which required 
constant watching and replenish- 
ment, were used. 

Pan lamps, shallow metal ob- 
longs or squares with the corners 
pinched together to form wick 
holders, burned the ever-plentiful 
bear grease. The slightly later 
Betty lamps, pointed at one end 
to hold an improved wick, were 
made of wrought iron, tin or 
pewter and burned kitchen grease. 
They were suspended from the 
mantel, the trammel or even the 
high backs of Windsor chairs. The 
invention of a metal stand which 
made this lamp light completely 
and safely portable, was a decided 
step forward. Though fairly rare 
and hard to come by now, this 
gadget, called a “Tidy Top” was 
greeted with immediate enthusi- 
asm and attained wide-spread use. 

Wicks, too, were constantly im- 


Two interesting firelighters, similar to flintlock firearms, and a three- 
wick tavern lamp popular throughout the late eighteenth century. 


PENNSYLVANIA TRAVELER 
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proved both in materials and de- 
sign. In the middle 1700’s the de- 
mand for whale oil to burn in 
lamps gave rise to the whaling 


Rushlight holder and grease 
lamp with swinging oil cup. 


fisheries and, as this new oil be- 
came readily available throughout 
the colonies, other improvements 
followed. The three-wick tavern 
lamp burner was one; the single 
wick lamp with a swinging oil cup 


another. At best, however, whale 
oil was smelly stuff and in the 
middle 1800’s housewives switched 
to kerosene and camphene_ so 
abruptly that the whaling indus- 
try went into a sharp decline. 

The year 1870, when gas was 
first used as an illuminant, marks 
the end of many diverse attempts 
to provide a steady light from oils 
and the beginning of a dramatic 
period of lighting progress. 

Even this brief and non-tech- 
nical survey shows why the exact 
dating of any given piece of early 
lighting equipment is, at best, an 
educated guess unless the piece is 
accurately and fully documented. 
Rural communities could be as 
much as fifty years behind urban 
centers both in styles and types. 
There are parts of rural England, 
for instance, where rushlight hold- 
ers are still in use. 


JANUARY ANTIQUE SHOWS 
13-17 Washington, D.C. Hotel Shoreham. 
20-22 Maplewood N.J. Prospect Presbyterian 
Church. 
22-27 New York City. Winter Antique Show, 
7th Regiment Armory. 
23-26 Hyattsville, Md. National Guard Armory. 
28-30 Baltimore, Md. St. Stephen’s Church. 


TREASURE 


CHEST 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Rowland’s Antiques—Buckingham. 18th Cen- 
tury Porcelains—Rt. 202. Pine & Country 
Shop on Rt. 413 features Primitives. PYramid 
4-5211. 


Hickory Bush Antiques—Holicong Rd. % mile 
N. of Rt. 202. Specializing in antique Ameri- 
can furniture & Americana. Expert refinishing 
& restoring. A. M. Lang. PYramid 4-7977. 


Heron Creek Antiques—Rt. 532, Holland. 
General line of good antiques. Christine. P. 
Horn, Mgr. Antiques Shows. Call ELmwood 
7-6817. 


Ottilie Floge Antiques—Route 513, Hulmeville, 
Furniture, china, glass, brass, pewter and bric- 
a-brac. Bristol R.D. 3, SKyline 7-6383. 


Black Bass Antiques—Lumberville. 18th cen- 
tury English and French antiques and acces- 
sories from 50c to $500. Open daily from noon. 
Tel. AXtel 7-3071. 


Crest Antiques & Art Gallery—Rt. 202 bet. 
Aquetong & Lahaska. French, English, Ameri- 
can and Oriental antiques. PYramid 4-5041. 


Mary Jennings Antiques—North Main St., New 
Hope. Antiques for the collector, decorator and 
homemaker. VOlunteer 2-2382. 


Marian C. Beans—200 S. State St., Newton. 
Earrings, cuff links & pins made from antique 
buttons. Small antiques. WOrth 8-2024. 


Mullin Antique Shop—Buy—Sell—Trade. Guns 
—Coins—Books. Open every day including 
Sunday. Located 1 mile North of Quakertown 
on Rt. 309—Phone KEystone 6-6612. 


Bucks County Antiques—Rt. 663 above 
Quakertown, bet. 309 & new Turnpike. Open 
12-6 daily closed Sunday. KEystone 6-5795. 
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Shelly’s Antiques—Americana—Miniature 
colored lamps—Collection “Children’s Items’’— 
Early China—Pattern and colored glass. Rte. 
202, % mile E. of Lahaska. PYramid 4-3428. 


McCarty’s Antiques—Country Antiques—Cherry 
Tables—Wagon seats—Refinished Pine and 
Poplar. Rt. 32, Upper Black Eddy. Upper 
Black Eddy 5-5796. 


Burwell and Louise Shepard, The Pink House 
Antiques, Rt. 202. We search out the unusual 
in decorative antiques, paintings and fine early 
furniture. VOlunteer 2-2902. 


Expert Refinishing—Pianos. Fine Antiques, 
Custom designed tables of choice wood to suit 
your individual taste. Frank Kulp, 605 N. 
Tth St., Perkasie. ALpine 7-2843. 


The Lancaster Shop Antiques—Fine Furniture 
Refinished or in the rough—China etc. Rt. 
202 Lahaska on Rt. going to New Hope, 
PYramid 4-7154. 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Herbert Schiffer Antiques Shop—Whitford, Pa. 
Early American Furniture, Silver, China. Period 
Accessories FO 3-6889. 


Ball and Ball—Whitford, Pa. Brasses—Cabinet 
Hardware ‘‘The Brasses for Those Who Know 
The Originals” FOxcroft 3-7330. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Henry Clay Antiques—On Rt. 202, Gwynedd. 
8 miles S.W. of Doylestown—OXbow 9-4955. 


Lillian C. Griffith—832 N. York Rd., Hatboro. 
Copper, Brass, hanging lamps, general line an- 
tiques—Primitive and early American furni- 
ture—OSborne 5-2435. 


ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Oil Paintings—American & French for collec- 
tor and decorator. Lillian Harney, 324 Con- 
cord Ave, Trenton 8, N. J. By appt. EXport 
3-9801. 


H. & R. Sandor, Inc.—8 Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N. J. Exceptionally large and diversified 
stock of fine Antique Furniture and China. 
Phone EXport 7-0597. 


LAMP SHADES 


(custom made) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CRAFTS 


Main and Court Streets 
Doylestown, Bucks County, Pa. 
Phone Fillmore 8-4626 


The Old Canal Shop 


CHARLES AND ELLEN CARROLL 


Wish all our friends 
a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 


BY THE CANAL BRIDGE, YARDLEY, PA. 


Crest pay and Fine Antiques 
AC Bucks County Artists 
PAINTINGS ON SALE 


Group showing through January Her- 
bert Ryman, John Groth, Kasco 
George Young, Elizabeth Freedley. 
Also—Miss Elizabeth Price. 


RH 
os "ett Creat sIntigues 


Route 202, New Hope, Pa. 
Between Aquetong & Lahaska PYramid 4-5041 


Special Uncatalogued Lock 
Quality in metals and workmanship, 
that is what you are interested in 
and we make all of our reproduc- 
tions for you. Locks, lights, furniture 
hardware, household accessories and 
gifts; see them in our showrooms. 


BALL and BALL Whitford, Pa. 


Three mites east of Downingtown on U. S. 
30, this is Chester County’s antique section. 


GARDEN MART 


Antiques—Garden appointments 
Semi-Antique oriental rugs 


Bridge Street 
New Hope, Pa 
VO 2-2406 


ANTI QU 
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A recent visitor to the 


Penn Country, the well-known 
Indian statesman and 

United Nations delegate 

V. Krishna Menan, speaks to a 
capacity audience at a meeting of 
the World Affairs Council 

in William Penn Center, 
Fallsington, Bucks County. 


The 50th anniversary of the 
Settlement Music School was cele- 
brated with a dinner honoring the 
two founders, Mrs. Edwin D. Frank 
and Mrs. Isidore Kohn. In rear, 

from left, Henry E. Gerstley, 
president of the School, William 
Schuman, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music 
and Sol Schoenbach. 


Miss Margaret Hickey, third from 
left, was guest speaker at a 

meeting of the Chester County 
Health and Welfare Council held at 
the American Legion Home in West 
Chester. Here she 

receives congratulations from 
council chairman Charles C. Perrin, 
vice-chairman Mrs. John Thomson 
and executive director, Robert Brill. 


The Terminal Building at 
Philadelphia International Airport 
was five years old on Dec. 14th, 

and so were Ralph Cotter, Lawrence 
Caizza, Virginia Hadey and 

Deborah Zahill. With Deputy City 
Representative Abe S. Rosen and 
Jane O’Kane, of American Airlines, 
they officiate at a cake-culting 
ceremony honoring all concerned, 


Flag-bearers in trousered 
and kilted formality parade 

in ceremonies preliminary to the 
211th annual dinner of the 

St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia 
at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel. 
Among the guest speakers was 

The Right Hon. William Rankine 
Milligan, Lord Advocate 

of Scotland. 


At the cornerstone laying of the 
synagogue designed by Frank 

Lloyd Wright for the Beth Sholom 
Congregation at Elkins Park, 
participants place documents in 
strongbox. They are, left to right, 
building chairman Melvin I. Bricker, 
former president Leo Dubois, 

Rabbi Mortimer J. Cohen and 


President Lewis Heicklen. 


Emergency hospital equipment 
consisting of 200 beds, surgical 
supplies and medication are stored 
| in New Hope by Robert Icelow, 
f Civil Defense Director, Dr. John Flood, 
i Burgess of New Hope and Chief of 
Police James Maxwell. The Red Cross 
in cooperation with Civil Defense 
is making similar installations 
throughout the five county area. 


Col. John Richardson of New Hope 
holds his recently published book, 
“Solebury Township, Bucks County, Pa.” 
which contains many rare old prints, 
names of early landowners and 

origin of many village names. 

Careful research makes this an 
interesting item for collectors. 

Portrait is of the Colonel’s great- 
grandfather who fought in War of 1812. 


Six-year-old Donna Marie Nicola 

of Fox Chase, “Poster Girl” 

of 1959s March of Dimes campaign, 
pins a brassard on Joseph J. 
Gaffigan, Deputy Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, while drive chairman Harold 
H. Salkind looks on. Hospitalized 

for twenty-six months, Donna was 
chosen to illustrate the uses to 

which the fund’s resources are put. 


Madame Leela Row Dayal, wife of 
the Minister of the Indian Embassy in 
Washington and a noted authority 

on the dances of India, was 

present when a copy of her 

latest book, “Natya Chandrik,” 

was presented to R. Sturgis Ingersoll 
by Mrs. Morris Wolf in the Indian 
Temple of the Philadelphia 

Museum of Art. 


Shown in animated rehearsal 

for the play “Holiday for Lovers,” 
with which Charles D. Tellers Ogontz 
Theater will open on Tuesday, 
December 30th, are Bucks 

County actress Sloan Simpson and 

actor Donald Woods. The theater 

will operate in the off-Broadway 
manner at 6035 Ogontz 

Avenue in Philadelphia. 


Just returned from Rome, 

His Eminence, Cardinal John O’Hara, 
shares the pleasures 

of giving and receiving gifts 

with children from St. Vincent’s 
Home at the annual Christmas party 
of the Archdiocese of 

Philadelphia, which was held 

at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


on December 22nd. 


Mrs. Mary Roebling, 

distinguished banker and first 

woman member of the American 

Stock Exchange, faces CBS cameras 
from her suite in Hotel 

Hildebrecht in nearby Trenton 

as she appears on Edward R. Murrow’s 
“Person to Person” television show, 
Mrs. Roebling is president 

of Trenton Trust. 


Talk your way 
toa shorter day 
DeJUR GRUNDIG 


Stenorette 
ONLY $179.50 


ONLY HALF THE PRICE OF ANY 
OTHER DICTATING MACHINE... 
ONE STENORETTE CAN BE USED 
FOR BOTH DICTATING AND TRAN- 
SCRIBING. SAME MAGNETIC TAPE 
USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 
CORRECTIONS CAN BE MADE DI- 
RECTLY ON THE TAPE. WEIGHT 
ONLY 11 LBS. 10 OZ. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. 


Call now for free office demonstration 
AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


NICHOLS CAMERAS 


325 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. ST 8-2925 


Re WW ee RS OR a es 


y. DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ot 

EARLY AMERICAN 

PINE FURNITURE 


Over 200 pieces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated, 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 

appropriate to the season, Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S, 202, Mt Airy 


smiles northeast of Lambertville, N.I 
x eee eke eee eek ke ek R i 


The Fabric Shop 


Slip Cover and Drapery Fabrics 
Suitable for 


— 


Country Living. 


Dress Fabrics, 
No-Iron Prints, 


Woolens and India Prints 


19 Bridge St., 
Lambertville, N. J. EXport 7 -0767 
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TRAVELERS 


SHOWCASE 


A neat package can be made 

of this crease-resistant cotton 
bathrobe, which folds into a 
compact 10-inch zipper envelope 

of the same paisley material. 
Beautifully tailored in men’s sizes 
small, medium, large, $12.95, 

The Country Squire, 524 W. Lancaster 
Ave., Strafford. 


For winter sports, or lolling 

on the beach, take along an extra 
pair of sunglasses. Ground 

and polished lenses, plain or 
prescription, in three tints. 
Men’s glasses, American Optical 
Co., from $7.50. Woman’s by 
Calobar, from $12.50. Wall and 
Ochs, 43 Coulter St., Ardmore. 


A good way to ensure an 
occasional communique; give your 
traveling friend a leather 
writing-case, completely out- 

fitted with paper, address book, 
envelopes. This one in brown 
leather is $13 plus tax at 
Strawbridge and Clothier, York 
and Rydal Rds., Jenkintown. 


Pleasure-bound with a passport 
case that doubles for a wallet... 
compartmented for landing cards, 
tickets, American and 

Foreign currency. Made of 

baby calf in black, brown and 

red, $17.50. Other styles 

from $5, Tuerkes Specialty 

Shop, 1206 Chestnut St. 


Up and out on time, when you 

take along the beautiful Semca 
traveling alarm clock. 15 jewels, 
Swiss movement, a luminous dial, 
it keeps perfect time for eight days. 
Alligator or cowhide case in red, 
brown, green, $24.95 plus tax at 
Rhoades Jewelry Store, 777 
Springfield Shopping Center. 
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A gay, last-minute addition to 

a vacation wardrobe, a 

bejeweled sweatshirt of cotton 
knit. He can wear it, so can she, 
after swimming, or in front of the 
ski lodge hearth. From $35, 
“Joie de Vivre?” Boutique, 

20 Rittenhouse Pl., Ardmore. 


The sensible packer uses a 
plastic-lined toiletry kit, 
complete with plastic jars for 
lotions, powders or soaps. 
Separate outside pocket holds 
shower cap and slippers. $7 at 
Pomeroy’s, Levittown 
Shopping Center. 


Every travel plan, whether 

North or South, should include 

your favorite tanning cream. 

One that works wonders in almost 
any climate is Sea and Ski. 
Available in many sizes, the 4 oz. 
tube is $1.10 plus tax, 

at The Yardley Pharmacy, Yardley. 
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2 2 COME ON IN! 
i Lovely Hair— 3 
2 2 Trenton’s Only Clothing Dept. 
3 expresses LOWO Exclusively For Students and 
g Young Men—Sizes 36-40 
; beautifully i Regulars and Longs 
i mard } 
3 ena 
2? of Paris i 
2 by appointment 2 
VOlunteer 2-2101 : 
New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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JANUARY SALE 
French & Swiss Imports 


CLUB ROOM 
Second Floor 
Rear of Men’s Clothing 


Parisian Cocktail Dresses 


Lovely Scarves, Blouses, Un- 


Have a “Coke” on us 
Get to know the Club Room 


CFudk. © Donneny £ Son 


French Boutique 
Outfitters: Men—Boys 


Bridge St., Across from P.O. 
THIRTY-FIVE EAST STATE ST. 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2504 Brauch: 956 PARKWAY AVE. 


TRENTON 8, N. J. 


Jolie Madame 


: usual Jewelry, Gift Items 


OP anes erste cota COSx 


Country Crafters Furniture — } / 


Decorative Accessories 
Specializing in Colonial Reproductions $8 


Gifts of distinction from far places 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


eee aen e 

SPODE BUTTER CHIPS then—INDIVIDUAL ASH TRAYS now 
A choice gift in twos or enough for a dinner pany Start a 
collection for you or a friend, Wonderful bridge prize. 
Illustrated Fleur-de-Lis Blue or Brown, Tower Blue or Pink. 


Available 
Buttercup Fleur-de-Lis Blue Old Salem 
Byron Fleur-de-Lis Brown Rosalie 
Camilla Pink or Blue Green Basket Rosebud Chintz 
Cowslip Lady Anne Tower Pink or Blue 
Fairy Dell Mayflower Wicker Lane 


Gift Wrapped Postpaid—$1.25 each 
Spode dinnerware carried in open stock. 
Visit us for fine china and beautiful home accessories. 
HUNTERDON HOUSE SHOPS 148 Main St. Flemington, N. J. 


DOROTHY and CELE 


River Rd. Pt. Pleasant, Pa. f af 


Cruise Clothes? 
If you are having a problem 
finding what you want for your BEAUTY SALON 


winter cruise, our Consultation For the chic, feminine 1959 look 
Service will locate, and purchase nA: a 
for you, just the right thing for Right for you 
the right time and place. 

— In our shop we carry — 
® Beautiful ribbon knits, so prac- 
tical because they’re so packable. 
è Lovely new pure silks, : EDNA SMITH, PROP 
e All the important accessories. ASTRA ST Yardley, Pa. 


A full January Clesxancs is also in progress PH TT x 
DOROTHY and CELE AXtel 7-5297 JONE HYA 3-5598 
Private Parking In Rear 
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permanents 
and 
hair styling by 


“Here we go again. It must be show time!” says miniature poodle about to 
be given beauty treatment by owner, Miss Elizabeth VanSciver, Malvern. 


Show grooming 


By Louise McMahon 


W ITH the grand-daddy of Ameri- 
can dog shows, Westminster, a 
month away, it behooves the blue 
ribbon coveter to take a long look 
in the mirror, make an honest ap- 
praisal, and reserve time at the 
nearest beauty salon. 

For Westminster is the toughest 
of canine beauty contests. A dog 
might be the most perfect in con- 
formation and gait among his 
peers in Madison Square Garden, 
but if he isn’t in flawless condi- 
tion, he might as well stay home 
and not risk competition with the 
great campaigners. 

The nationally known show dogs, 
who do so much to dramatize the 
dog show game, are never out of 
condition and are constantly 
groomed. Their dazzling beauty is 
no happenstance. 

It is a source of wonderment to 
the non-dog-show public that even 
the ordinary short-haired breeds 
require ring preparation beyond a 
bath and a good brushing. The 
pre-show ritual is so much a mat- 
ter of skill that the amateur is lost 
in conditioning so simple a crea- 
ture as a beagle. 
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Preparation for ring combat is 
a long time proposition. A success- 
ful show dog must be busting with 
health. This means that his diet 
should be balanced and contain 


“Really, a lady has no privacy 

at all these days. But one must 
assume it is worth all this torment 
to be beautiful.” 


“T don’t care about blue ribbons. 
Jest get me under the dryer 
before I catch pneumonia.” 


enough fat to insure the best pos- 
sible coat. ; 

Although most standards—the 
rule book, that is—don’t lay much 
stress on coat, the observer and, 
more important, the judge, cannot 
but be influenced by what is ob- 
viously an excellent coat or a 
mediocre one. Among the long- 
hairs such as setters, Afghan 
hounds, poodles and the like, the 
coat is a large factor in how well 
the candidate prospers. 

Facts being what they are, the 
exhibitor might as well acknowl- 
edge that the long-haired coat can 
be used for or against the candi- 
date. Talented use of scissors and 
clippers cover up faults and give 
the beholder an impressive view of 
the dog’s outstanding virtues. The 
reverse is, unfortunately, equally 
true. A good dog can be made to 
look as though he had spent a few 
nights sleeping in the park by 
some misguided soul who doesn’t 
recognize his own ignorance. 

To groom a long-haired dog 
properly, one should know some- 
thing of anatomy and, most im- 
portant of all, the standard for the 
particular breed. One should also 
be an artist to visualize the finished 
picture and then a craftsman to 
effect the desired result. 

The validity of this complex 
formula is proved by the fact that 
all great show poodles are groomed 
and handled by either a profes- 
sional, who has spent years learn- 
ing his craft and makes a living 
thereby, or by the dedicated de- 
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votee of poodles who also has spent 
years at the job. There is” little 
chance of success for the rank 
amateur who chooses to groom and 
handle his own show poodle. 


While the beginner might fare 
well in the preparation of his own 
beagle for the war of the rosettes, 
he would do well to seek a coun- 
selor on the fine points. The sand- 
papering of a few hairs here and 
there sometimes makes possible 
the perfect beagle silhouette. It 
may sound silly, but it’s true. 


As we said at the outset, condi- 
tioning for the ring goes way back, 
almost to infancy in certain mat- 
ters; toe nails, for example. 
Breeders who intend to hold a flyer 
in a litter will give all the brothers 
and sisters a pedicure when they 
are but a few weeks old. The early 
pedicure must be done most gently, 
in order that the small fry will not 
panic the next time the clipping 
instrument is produced. Initiating 
the puppies painlessly is a part of 
the reason for what would seem 
to be an unnecessary operation. 
More important, however, nails 
brought into early control will en- 
able the puppy to stand on his toes 
and not develop sloppy standing 
habits. 


There are many operations 
which the beginner can manage 
without bothering the old-timers 
with questions, the bath, for in- 
stance. A show dog must be clean. 
Anyone can give a dachshund a 
bath. While there are cosmetics for 
dogs, any reliable shampoo and 
rinse will remove the doggy odor 
and make him more attractive to 
man and beast. A white dog should 
be doused with a white powder 
and then brushed thoroughly. 


One word of warning. Before 
tackling a dog’s ears, take him to 
a veterinarian and watch a demon- 
stration of ear cleaning. The 
canine ear, like the human ear, is 
complex and easily injured. You 
might do well to have the doctor 
scrape the dog’s teeth free of 
tartar at the same time. He will 
also show you how to use a boric 
acid eye wash. 


All in all, if you are an amateur 
planning to enter your pride and 
joy in the Westminster, let an ex- 
pert show you how to make him 
look his best.# 
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your dog needs 


100% MEAT 


Lean meat, good meat... chunks, not chopped 


Not a speck of cereal filler in ALPO. 
Just fragrant wholesome 


meat... in chunks. 


ALLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY * ALLENTOWN. PENNA. 


Ducki Can't Escape... 


when you practice on Clay Birds at 


POWDERBOURNE 


“The Shooters Country Club” 
OPEN DAILY FOR SKEET, TRAPS, BIRD WALK 


Bauss Rd. Pennsburg, Pa. ORleans 9-7973 
KENNELS PEDIGREED e CH. IMP. STOCK 
e Rare, fast growing pop- 
AUSTRALIAN larity. 
CHIHUAHUAS ean e Pets,” Hunting, Show, 
= eer arenaen angs: 
Chihuahua puppies AKC and inoculated. Sara’s e4 s oeaio: 


Toe-Hi stud and grown stock. Mrs. Alfred 
Coleman, 19 Douglas Street, Lambertville, N.J. 
EXport 7-0443-R. 


POODLES 


Poodles, Miniature, Exceptional quality. Pup- 
pies. Stud service. Freeland Farm. Mrs. Arthur 
Vogel, Lahaska, Pa. PYramid 4-3461. 
Poodles, Puppies, Creme, silvers, blacks. Also 
Yorkshire Terriers, Quality breeding. Deer 
Lodge, 4 miles North of Newtown on Rte. 413. 
WOrth 8-3928. 


WEIMARANER 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
Duke Von Nyl-Acker at stud (proven). Joseph 
A. Rittenhouse, Pale-Town Road, Quakertown 
R.D. 3, Pa. KEystone 6-6704. 


Weimaraners, Puppies, Stud and Grown Stock. 
At Stud: Ch. Flott vom Haimberg, Imported 
RDX., Andi V. Loisachtal, Imported, Bando V 
Haussermann. Puppies available, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Haussermann, 505 Willow Ave., Ambler, 
Pa. Mitchell 6-3138. 


PAPILLON 


Papillons (Toy Butterfly Dogs), registered 
puppies; show type young males and females. 
Adorable dispositions. Pinqueny Kennels, Sallie 
Pinckney, Ivyland, Pa. Call ELmwood 7-5551 
for appointment. 


Responsive Protective 
Companions 


PLEASANT PASTURE 
KENNELS 


E 
1411 Dorsett Dock Road 
Point Pleasant, N. J 
TW 9-0557 


SWEETBRIER 
KENNELS 


~ DACHSHUNDS 
Poodle Grooming POODLES 


THERESA S. SWEET VOLUNTEER 2-2910 
RIVER RD. WASHINGTON CROSSING, PA. 


Quality Puppies 
and Stud Service 
Expert 


DOG BOARDING all breeds 
exclusive kennels—expert 
supervision—finest diet 


GREAT DANES 
Puppies & adult stock from America’s 
finest kennels. Fawns, brindles, blacks, 


Champion sires & dams. 
Honey Hollow Kennels y Andvke 2.0890 
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GIGI GIGI GSI SSIS) 


Banish Winter’s Chill— 
Brighten Your Home! 


Fresh cut flowers or living 
greens from our wide selec- 
tion of Begonias, Cyclamen 
and unusual house plants. 


Sandy Ridge 


FLOWER SHOP 
15 East State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone FI 8-4169 


GIGI I SSIS SSIS Sh 
s EFFORTLESS 
SNOW 
REMOVAL 
with the 


HOMKO 


Power 
Motor 


Arm 


Silly to buy Garden Power Equipment 
in January? On the contrary, it’s 
smart! You lick the snow problem now 
.. . and are all set for garden chores. 
The Homko Motor Arm can be mounted 
in seconds to power a snow plow, tiller, 
edge trimmer or mower (rotary or reel). 


I. G. ROSENBERGER, INC. 


Rt. 113, Silverdale, Pa. — ALPINE 7-2712 


ROTO-HOE 


with SNOW -DENSA-THROWER 


è There’s a model for every need 
in the Roto-Hoe line of power 
garden equipment. Attachments 
that can be changed in seconds for 
varied outdoor work include the 
Snow-Densa-Thrower. This attach- 
ment makes it a matter of only a 
few minutes to clear walks and 
driveways—a good reason to select 
garden power equipment now. 


WILEY’S 


Authorized Roto-Hoe Dealer 
Pennsylvania and Weldy Avenues 
Oreland, Pa. TU 4-8638 


LICK SNOW REMOVAL 


.. . and a dozen other 
jobs with a 


GRAVELY TRACTOR 


26” Snow Blower 
48” Snow Blade 
36” Power Brush 


Snow removal is fast and easy with a GRAVELY 
—Saves. you from danger of over-exertion! 


F. L. SMITH — JARRETTOWN 
G. W. Lightkep, Manager 
ROUTE 152 PHONE MI 6-1484 
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New attachments for garden power equipment solve winter problems. 


Hitch garden horsepower 


to winter chores 


By Betty Stedman 


HIS winter, garden power equip- 

ment has come of age. With the 
weather cycle swinging more 
sharply toward colder winters and 
heavier snow falls, gardeners and 
home owners this January are 
buying power with year-round 
purpose. Snow plows, snow blow- 
ers, snow blades and generators 
for emergency power supply head 
the long list of multi-purpose at- 
tachments that can be changed in 
seconds to provide efficient winter 
horsepower to save time, money 
and heart-straining effort. Well- 
known manufacturers such as 
Bolens, Gravely, Toro, Inter- 
national Harvester, Planet Jr., 
Homko, Roto-Hoe and many others 
are marketing quick-hitch attach- 
ments that take the work out of 
winter chores. Names like Toro’s 
“Snow Hound” (for the power 
handle) or the heavier new “Snow- 
bird’; Bolens ‘“Snow-caster’’; 
Roto-Hoe’s “Snow Densa-Thrower” 
are all indicative of the new trend. 

Another innovation is the Grave- 
ly tractor-engine heater on the 
market this year. Inexpensive 


(around $10) it is easily attached 
to the crankcase and plugs into 
an ordinary electrical outlet. 
Sounds like a good way to get a 
quick start on a frosty winter 
morning ... plug it in, relax with 
a second cup of coffee and your 
engine is warm and ready to go. 
Last winter’s spectacular bliz- 
zards that knocked out power lines, 
blocked roads and created emer- 
gency conditions in towns, villages 
and rural areas throughout south- 
eastern Pennsylvania were a grim 
example of what can happen with- 
out some sort of auxiliary power. 
Generators and gasoline motor- 
generator combinations are avail- 
able now with a wide variety of 
quick-hitch attachments for trac- 
tors and garden power equipment 
as supplementary power to keep 
oil burner, pump, deep-freeze or 
lighting going until lines are re- 
paired. The Little Wonder Power 
Plant, a generator-engine com- 
bination, sells for around $300. 
The Hollingsworth Company in 
Phoenixville are now making a 
power unit producing about 3500 
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watts priced at $495 and Inter- 
national Harvester has several 
types to match any 2-plow or 
larger tractor from $475 to $850. 

According to Truman Sensinger, 
of the H. E. Bishop Farm Equip- 
ment Company in Dublin, these 
units were literally life-savers 
during last winter’s record snows. 
He remembers one home where the 


parents of a two-week-old infant 
had particular reason to be thank- 
ful such equipment was available 
to supply heat, water ard access 
to the doctor. He has no actual 
record of how many homes were 
supplied with temporary power by 
his company’s tractor-generator 
but figures it was “going steady”, 
manned by volunteers, day and 
night for more than a week before 
it came home to roost! 

Groups of home owners in 
suburban areas are even buying 
tractors and attachments coopera- 
tively. With the initial cost split 
ten or a dozen ways it is an 
economical way to take care of 
garden chores plus affording win- 
ter and summer emergency protec- 
tion. However, human nature þe- 


Emergency power unit, on dolly for 
easy handling, is gasoline powered. 


ing what it is, there may be some 
seasons when they will need an 
arbiter to settle disputes more 
than a mechanic! 

Looking through the recent 
avalanche of garden catalogues 
and brochures we find that in ad- 
dition to the winter uses for 
garden power equipment, it is 
also designed for a long list of 
other chores not strictly asso- 
ciated with gardening. These in- 
clude grading, clearing wood lots, 
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cutting up trees, grinding mulch 
and compost, operating a spray 
gun, power welder, post hole 
digger, pumping up tires and even 
some uses not usually associated 
with Pennsylvania such as brand- 
ing cattle and shearing sheep elec- 
trically ! 

So, if you are buying power 
garden equipment for its regularly 


Engine warmer for tractor plugs 
into light socket for quick start. 


designed jobs such as plowing, 
harrowing, cultivating, brush cut- 
ting, mowing and rolling, it makes 
good sense to buy now and get the 
extra winter benefits. 


JANUARY GARDEN CLUB NOTES 


6—Drexelbrook Garden Club, Drexel Hill. 
Mrs. Blanche Scarlett Phelps, speaker. 
8:15 p.m. 


7—The Country Gardeners, Lima. Home of 
Miss Anne Weathers. 10:00 a.m. 


7—Overbrook Women’s Club, Presbyterian 
Church, Overbrook. Flower arranging by 
Hammermill’s Florist. 12:30. 


16—Trevose Horticultural Society. Community 
House, Trevose. 8 p.m. 


19—The Country Gardeners, Revere. Home of 
Kay Hoogandam. Color Harmony. 


19—Roslyn Garden Club, West Chester. Home 
of Mrs. F. A. Smaltz. 


28—Martha Washington Garden Club, Yardley. 
Yardley Community center. 2 p.m. 
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muhlenberg 


continued from page 23 


pastor all his life, and, after 1787, 
served also as President of 
Franklin (now Franklin and Mar- 
shall) College—positions that de- 
manded considerable facility of 
address. 

The silent Peter, as a boy, pre- 
ferred hunting and fishing to 
books and clerical society. Under 
the eye of an anxious father, 
Peter grew up in Trappe, some 
six or seven miles from Valley 
Forge. It was no accident that 
George Washington, during the 
Valley Forge winter, assigned to 
General Peter Muhlenberg the 
most advanced lines in the camp. 
Peter had known from boyhood 
every ford thereabouts on the 
Schuylkill, and knew where the 
fish, or the British, were most 
likely to strike. 

While still a youth, he was sent 
with his brothers to Europe to 
complete his education. There he 
showed again his preference for 
an active life. He left the halls 
of learning at Halle to enter 
business, becoming apprenticed to 
a grocer-druggist in Lubeck, Ger- 
many. The grocer-druggist turn- 
ed out to be an oily rogue who 
took advantage of the shy and 
seemingly unaggressive young 
American, keeping him at work in 
the shop till ten o’clock at night, 
seven days a week, tying up pack- 
ets of tea and pouring out glasses 
of brandy. Peter’s master taught 
him little and cheated him much. 
The substance of what Peter 
learned at his hands is that 
there comes a time to fight. With 
the help of a friendly British 
army officer who happend to be 
in Lubeck on recruiting business 
Peter made a dash for freedom. 

At 4:30 o’clock one morning he 
opened the door of the grocer’s 
house where he had been a virtual 
prisoner, and banged it shut on 
his troubles. Carrying a bag with 
all his belongings, including the 
one extra shirt his employer al- 
lowed him for a change of linen 
every month or six weeks, he 
marthed to the recruiting office 
and took the King’s shilling. Close 
on his heels came the grocer- 
druggist, calling Heaven to wit- 
ness the boy’s ingratitude and 
demanding that the British Army 
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surrender him. The officer de- 
clined: Peter was now the King’s 
man. As “Secretary to the Regi- 
ment” he was given transporta- 
tion to Philadelphia and there, 
by previous arrangement, dis- 
charged. 


When the Revolution broke out, 
Muhlenberg lost no time in mak- 
ing up his mind. It was not that 
he had any personal grudge 
against England or the English. 
The British Army had helped him 
to his freedom in 1766; and it was 
in England that, having decided 
to follow the family profession 
after all, he was ordained a priest, 
April 25, 1772, by the Bishop of 
London (without renouncing his 
Lutheranism), in order to qualify 
in Virginia law for a parish at 
Woodstock. But he heard Patrick 
Henry “raise the whirlwind” at 
Richmond with the “liberty or 
death”, and decided, on principle, 
that the time had again come to 
fight. 

The Convention at Williams- 
burg on January 12, 1776, ap- 
pointed Peter a colonel, with in- 
structions to raise and train a 
regiment among the Germans in 
the Shenandoah Valley. This he 
did with such despatch and thor- 
oughness that in five month the 
Eighth Virginia Regiment was 
able to play a distinguished part 
at Fort Moultrie in the defense 
of Charleston. General Charles 
Lee described Peter and his 
troops in that acton as “alert, 
zealous, and spirited,” terms 
which come to mind again when 
we think of Peter Muhlenberg at 
Brandywine, Germantown, Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg, and York- 
town. George Washington soon 
raised him to the rang of Brig- 
adier General. 

At Brandywine, September 11. 
1777, Cornwallis’ well-executed 
move to outflank and surprise the 
American Army might have put 
an end to Washington’s campaign 
if Muhlenberg’s brigade (with 
Weedon’s, the two constituting 
Greene’s division) had not whirled 
around in time to catch the enemy 
at Birmingham Meeting and hold 
them there long enough to enable 
Sullivan’s shattered forces to re- 
tire. It is said that Muhlenberg’s 
men marched four miles in forty- 
five minutes. His brigade formed 
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Greene’s van. Confronted with 
Cornwallis’ main force, though 
heavily outnumbered, Muhlen- 
berg blocked the British advance 
for an hour; the approach of 
darkness did the rest. The British 
had marched too far and fought 
too hard to risk a night engage- 
ment with an enemy who had 
troops like Muhlenberg’s to throw 
against them. Of Muhlenberg’s 
and Weedon’s brigades at Brandy- 
wine, an English writer of the 
time observed, “They exhibited a 
degree of firmness, order, and 
resolution, and preserved such a 
countenance in extremely hot 
service, as would not have dis- 
credited veterans.” 


The Battle of Germantown— 
important chiefly as a demonstra- 
tion of the resilient spirit of the 
Americans, the attack being made 
so soon after the defeat of 
Brandywine—gave General Peter 
further opportunity of showing 
the truth of the adage, “Good 
generals make good soldiers.” 
Greene’s division, with Muhlen- 
berg’s brigade on the left, ad- 
vancing on the Lime Kiln Road, 
was the only unit of the American 
forces that attained its first ob- 
jectives. In hand to hand fighting, 
it smashed its way in behind the 
British lines. Elsewhere the 
American forces were in trouble. 
Greene’s division found itself un- 
supported, and had to fight its 
way out again as fiercely as it 
had fought its way in. 

During the winter at Valley 
Forge, “Our General,’ as the 
Muhlenberg family liked to call 
Peter, rode over now and then 
to visit his father and mother at 
Trappe (now Collegeville). But 
he discontinued the visits lest 
they bring disaster on the family. 
Trappe was on the wrong side of 
the Schuylkill, exposed to British 
cavalry raids, from which the 
American army across the river 
could offer but little protection. 
To remove any justification his 
presence at the parsonage might 
give the Hessians for raiding the 
place (as rumor said they plan- 
ned to do), Peter stayed on his 
own side of the Schuylkill. The 
outcome was as he hoped. The 
British never molested old Pastor 
Muhlenberg and his family. 

When the Valley Forge winter 
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was over, it was a relief to Peter 
to be on the move again, espe- 
cially as he now found himself 
in pursuit of General Harry Clin- 
ton across New Jersey. But 
Peter’s part in the Battle of Mon- 
mouth—fougkt on a blazing hot 
day that gave Mary Ludwig the 
nickname “Molly Pitcher” be- 
cause of the well-water she car- 
ried to the American soldiers— 
was not so exhilarating as he 
could have wished. At Monmouth 
he was not in the van but in re- 
serve, and the battle went so 
well his active participation was 
not called for. 

Peter was no speech-maker, but 
he was a first-class letter writer. 
We are fortunate in having his 
account of the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, written for his brother- 
in-law, Pastor Emanuel Schultze, 
in a letter released for publica- 
tion not long since by Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Nicolls of Reading. It 
is a frank and intimate letter, in 
which the grimness of the affair 
described is relieved by the writ- 
er’s vivacity and his irrepressible 
family humor. 


Camp at White plains 
July 28th 1778. 

Revd Sir. Dear Brother. 
... I have not wrote you 
before, since we left our 
Camp at Valley Forge, but 
it realy did not proceed from 
neglect as You seem to hint 
in your Letter, but from 
want of time and Oppor- 
tunity, for I Assure You 
that from the time we left 
Valley Forge untill we arivd 
at Brunswick, I did not get 
my Clothes of for one Night, 
& now we are just got to a 
Camp where I believe we 
shall remain for some time 
so that I really embrace the 
first Opportunity of writing 
to You, & at the same time 
to Congratulate You on the 
happy Change of our Affairs 
since We left Pensylvania. 
You can now Sit in Your 
Study without being pester’d 
with the noise of Cannon 
and being disturbed with the 
Melancholy News of the Mili- 
tias being routed, and 150 
killd & taken out of 73—I 
hope by this time You have 
given over all Thoughts of 
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fleeing to the Mountains in 
Company with Mr Handell, 
& sit Contented on the Banks 
of Tulpohockon—I should 
be very happy were it in my 
power to give You some 
Agreeable News, but we 
have none of Consequence at 
present, & the particulars of 
the Battle of Monmouth You 
have had over and over 
again however I shall only 
tell You, it was tho’ a Glori- 
ous day, very distressing 
times. We fought in a Sandy 


An Epilogue 
Unspoken 
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going out, 
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and the last, 
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one young prince. 


The audience will think the 


play went well, 


And somehow I shall manage 


not to tell 


That I'd not finished when 


the curtain fell. 
Bt 


Barren, on one of the hottest 
days ever known in this part 
of the World, and where 
neither Money Authority, 
or favor could procure a 
drink of Water many brave 
fellows expired before our 
faces who might perhaps 
have been preserved with a 
drink; but even here we had 
greatly the Advantage of the 
Enemy, for as the Proverb 
says, it is an ill Wind that 
blows nobody good—for our 
Soldiers, at least the great- 


est part, were thinly clad— 
and the Clothes they had on, 
had airholes in plenty so 
that they received the Bene- 
fit of every Breeze, while the 
British Grenadiers with 
their Uniforms Packs &c. 
sank beneath the Weight,— 
I had little Share of the Ac- 
tion. I commanded the two 
first Virginia Brigades, in 
the Second Line or Corps de 
Reserve, it was indeed a dis- 
agreeable post to me, as we 
were Oblig’d to Stand within 
Sight of the Enemy, where 
they Cannonaded us Se- 
verely, while we Stood pa- 
tiently without returning 
the Compliment, waiting 
when we should be Ordered 
to Attack, however they 
saved us the trouble by run- 
ning away before it came 
to our turn, I lost two fine 
Officers by their Cannon, 
Major Dickinson & Captn 
Fauntleroy, who was killed 
very near me.... 


Peter Muhlenberg’s greatest 
military achievement, the one for 
which his country owes him its 
deepest thanks, was his handling 
of the Virginia crisis in 1780 and 
1781, with Yorktown as a climax. 

The war was going badly in 
South Carolina. When Charleston 
fell, May 12, 1780, Virginia real- 
ised how desperately she was un- 
provided. Her troops of the line 
had all been sent to the defense 
of the beleaguered city and had 
there been lost. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg, whom the Board 
of War had sent to Richmond only 
a few weeks earlier to raise 
troops, found himself without 
men, without equipment, without 
money, without even a proper 
state militia law to back him; 
and the enemy was at the gates. 


George Washington (“the Gen- 
eralissimo,” as the Muhlenberg 
family called him) kept in close 
touch with the Brigadier in Rich- 
mond. “I have now only to en- 
treat,” he wrote, July 18, 1780, 
“that you will use every possible 
exertion to collect and form the 
Drafts, and to have them dis- 
ciplined. I entreat this.” He 
warned that “great and early 
events depended on these efforts. 
“The crisis,” he added in a mira- 
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cle of understatement, “is a most 
interesting one.” 

Muhlenberg, always at his best 
in a crisis, was in top form for 
the next fifteen months. He soon 
had men pouring into the ranks, 
but equipment was tardy, and 
misfortunes from outside were 
stacked up against him. It was a 
year of American catastrophes 
The fall of Charleston was only 
the start. A little later, the south- 
ern army, commanded by Gen- 
eral Gates, was destroyed at Cam- 
den (South Carolina). That was 
in August. In October a British 
fleet of some sixty ships entered 
Chesapeake Bay, and General 
Leslie landed three thousand 
troops at Portsmouth, Virginia. 

This was it! Muhlenberg left 
his recruiting to others and took 
to the field. With a force of some 
eight hundred men, he marched 
against Leslie’s three thousand. 
It had the appearance of a mouse 
trying to pin a lion down; but, 
for the moment, fortune was with 
him. The Kings Mountain action 
in South Carolina caused Corn- 
wallis to send north to Leslie for 
reinforcements. The British, ac- 
cordingly, pulled out of Ports- 
mouth and left the Virginia coast 
free. 


During the breathing space 
that followed, Muhlenberg was 
given a belated leave of absence 
to visit his family over the moun- 
tains in the Shenandoah Valley; 
but he had scarcely arrived when 
an express from Richmond called 
him back. Benedict Arnold had 
landed at Jamestown with sixteen 
hundred men and orders to break 
up the American base in Virginia. 
The Old Dominion, though by no 
means in a panic, was powerfully 
alerted by the appearance on her 
shores of the traitor who, after 
the death of André, was said to 
have sworn to strike a blow that 
would shake the continent. 


Muhlenberg called out the local 
militia at Woodstock and with 
them next day headed south over 
the mountains for Williamsburg. 
The reports he mulled over in his 
mind on the way were not re- 
assuring. Arnold had marched to 
Richmond without the loss of a 
man. The two hundred militiamen 
who had been assembled to op- 
pose him—only half of them 
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armed—marched off without a 
blow. Arnold spent the night in 
the capital, burned a few build- 
ings, and went to Westover, where 
he re-embarked his men. On Janu- 
ary 19 he landed at Portsmouth. 


Again Muhlenberg, in the lan- 
guage of the newspapers of the 
day, stepped into the breach. To 
oppose Arnold, he had a larger 
force at his command than he had 
had when he marched against 
Leslie. There were some regulars, 
Armand’s cavalry, and a consid- 
erable body of militia. But there 
was a joker in the pack: As he 
informed General Greene in a 
letter of February 20, 1781, he 
had only three hundred bayonets 
to go round nearly three thousand 
men, and for artillery he had 
“two brass six-pounders.” 


It was at this time that Muh- 
lenberg received a picturesque 
letter from Governor Thomas 
Jefferson offering rewards for 
“the greatest of all traitors” dead 
or alive, and urging that steps 
be taken immediately to bring 
him in. “Our General’ did his 
best. With a body of concealed 
riflemen, he laid an ambush and 
then prepared the bait, a spirited 
attack on a British picket well 
within sight of Arnold’s entrench- 
ments. As it happened, the bulk 
of Arnold’s forces were at that 
time out on a raid in another 
direction, and there were not 
enough men at hand for Arnold 
to reply to Muhlenberg’s provoca- 
tion. The latter, after waiting for 
some hours, withdrew, “not car- 
ing,” as he said, “to risk an action 
in the night with my riflemen.” 


It was not long before Peter 
exchanged the role of hunter for 
that of the hunted. Two thousand 
British reinforcements under 
General Phillips, who superseded 
Arnold in command, arrived at 
Portsmouth; and, by April 1, 
Muhlenberg noted signs that the 
enemy had a mind to come out. 
His own forces were melting 
away. When the short militia term 
expired, the men, in defiance of 
orders, discharged themselves 
and walked home. On April 8, a 
hundred deserted from one regi- 
ment alone. Muhlenberg’s only 
satisfaction was that they left 
their guns behind them, which he 
hoped would permit the better 
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arming of the forces that re- 
mained. But this consolation evap- 
orated when it was found that 
the guns had been ruined by the 
wet, the men who carried them 
having had to sleep at night in 
the open, without tents. 

By the time Phillips and Arn- 
old came out of Portsmouth, which 
was on April 16, Muhlenberg’s 
army had so far disintegrated 
that he had no more than seven 
hundred militia to put against 
three thousand British regulars. 
The quality of the contest under- 
went a change, becoming, in fact, 
a race instead of a fight. Instruc- 
tions to Muhlenberg from Major 
General Steuben, who was now in 
command at Richmond, were to 
keep ahead of the enemy and 
join Steuben at Petersburg. 

The British embarked on flat- 
bottomed boats and moved up the 
James River. The race was to the 
swiftest, and Muhlenberg, who 
went by land, won it. When Phil- 
lips landed at City Point on the 
Appomattox River, “Our General” 
was waiting to receive him. 

The Battle of Petersburg, 
fought on April 25, 1781, was not 
one of the great battles of the 
war. Before it started, Major Gen- 
eral Steuben, though he left all 
details and gave all credit to the 
Brigadier, had let it be known 
that no critical decision was to 
be sought here. 


“I have not yet learnt,” he 
wrote, “how to beat regular troops 
with one third their number of 
militia.” 

He asked only that Muhlenberg 
make a good demonstration and 
then retire across the Pocahontas 
Bridge, which was to be de- 
stroyed; after which he was to 
march to a rendezvous with Major 
General Lafayette in Richmond. 


Peter wrote a description of the 
battle next day for his brother, 
Frederick: 


Yesterday, about one 
o’clock, p.m., the enemy ap- 
proached the town in two 
columns, and were met by 
our light infantry about a 
mile from the town, where 
the skirmish commenced, 
and every inch of ground to 
the bridge was warmly dis- 
puted. The dispute was very 
hot at the bridge for some 


time; but at length they 
cannonaded us so severely, 
that we broke up the bridge 
and retreated in the greatest 
regularity, after maintaining 
the fight fer nearly two 
hours. I have the pleasure 
to assure you that the mil- 
itia behaved with a spirit 
and resolution which would 
have done honour to vet- 
erans. 


Lafayette arrived in Richmond, 
April 19, to relieve Steuben and 
take charge of the campaign. 
Muhlenberg was given command 
of a new force brought down 
from the north: a thousand light 
infantry, “the flower of Wash- 
ington’s army.” This was the 
weapon, one to delight the heart 
of any soldier, which was to bring 
Peter Muhlenberg to the peak of 
his career. 

After Cornwallis had made his 
junction with Arnold (Phillips 
meantime having died) at Peters- 
burg, May 20, Muhlenberg and 
Anthony Wayne gave chase. They 
made good team-mates. On June 
18 Wayne came in so close in sup- 
port that he thwarted one of Tar- 
leton’s lightning cavalry attacks 
upon Muhlenberg’s command. 
Peter’s eagerness drew a word of 
caution from Mad Anthony, but 
Our General made no slip. A vet- 
eran of Brandywine, he knew 
Cornwallis too well to take his 
proximity lightly. It was not Muh- 
lenberg, but Wayne who nearly 
overreached himself. 


It happened at Greenspring, 
July 6, when Wayne found him- 
self enveloped and in process of 
being ingested by the main Brit- 
ish army, which he had been led 
to think was coiled up somewhere 
else. He was saved from annihila- 
tion by a quick lunge from Muh- 
lenberg in his support. 

While the Yorktown trap was 
being prepared, Muhlenberg was 
given the task of making it tight 
in the southern quarter, across 
the James River. From Cabin 
Point, August 29, he explained 
this movement to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Jones, with whom, under cer- 
tain conditions, his own move- 
ments were to mesh: 


Dear Genl 
The Marquis has recd cer- 
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tain intelligence that Lord 
Cornwallis means to pene- 
trate with his Army from 
York to So Carolina by Land, 
to avoid being blocked up by 
the French West India Fleet 
which is now on the Coast— 
The Marquis directs me to 
give you this information 
and request you immediately 
to collect every Boat and 
Canoe on Roanoke below 
Halifax and have them 
either brought there or de- 
stroyed—Those brought to 
Halifax to be kept under a 
Guard, that they may be 
either removed or destroyed 
as circumstances may ren- 
der necessary—You will be 
pleased to use the same pre- 
cautions in Meherrin River 
—TI am just arrived at this 
place in order to collect the 
Militia on the south side of 
James River & shall as soon 
as the Enemy begin their 
movements endeavour to 
throw as many obstacles in 
their way as possible—by 
destroying Bridges Mills, 
provisions &c. As soon as I 
am able to ascertain their 
route I shall give you im- 
mediate notice, retreat, be- 
fore them and endeavour to 
form a junction with you 
on Roanoke... . 


When the trap was finally 
closed on Cornwallis, and Wash- 
ington’s army moved up to siege 
lines before Yorktown, September 
28, General Muhlenberg’s brigade 
of Light Infantry, on Washing- 
ton’s orders, formed the advanced 


guard. 


At last the great day came, 
October 14, the day that was to 
bring the assault on the twin re- 
doubts, and with it the fulfillment 
long-matured 
strategy. The capture of Redoubt 
10 at Yorktown, thenceforth to be 
America’s prime symbol of vic- 
tory, was assigned to Lafayette’s 
division, with Muhlenberg serv- 
ing as commander in the field. 
Under him, Colonel Barber of his 
brigade was to lead the assault- 


of Washington’s 


ing party. 


At the last moment, however, 
intervened to upset 
these arrangements, which Wash- 
ington had made to reward the 


something 
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NEW HOPE 
SCHOOL 
OF 
BALLET 


Advanced Intermediate Beginners 


Ballet Mistress 
Madame Brigitte Parnell 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
Call AXtel 7-5212 


FOR HEATING & AIR- 
CONDITIONING SERVICE 
Call Your Authorized 
Dealer 


Stewart-Warner, Winkler, Safe-aire 
E. F. M.—Stokers & Oil Burners 


Losch—Stokers & Boiler equipment 


Axeman-Anderson—Anthratube boiler 
& equipment 


Walter M. Carwithen, Jr. 
Old Easton Road, Cross Keys 
Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-9521 
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COLONIAL 


Emil A. Schmidlin AIA 
East Orange, N. J. 


BUILT BY 
Doylestown Building 
Company 


130 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


ERRICO’S “22 


Taste-tempting delica- 
cies to revive the most 
jaded palate, guaran- 
teed to bring out the 
gone in anyone. 
moked turkey from 
Black's Turkey Farm; 
South African Rock- 
lobster tails; Boston's 
Mint-in-Tea bags; Twin 
Tree Spices from Bucks 
County; Irish oatmeal: 
Smoked and tenderized, 
cured hams from Arbo- 
gast Bastian in Allen- 
town; Wild rice. 
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DINING OUT TO- 
NIGHT? 


Why not consult the TRAVEL- 
ER’S GUIDE listings in the front 
of this issue. 


LOOKING FOR 
SOMETHING TO DO? 


Under PLACES OF INTEREST 


youl] find Museums, Art Gal- 
leries and historic shrines 
where you can while away an 
hour, an afternoon or even a 
day. 


WHAT SHOWS 
ARE PLAYING NOW? 


See EVENTS OF THE MONTH on 
page 6 for a complete listing 
of good entertainment. 


INSURANCE FOR: 
Industrial Plants—Commercial 
Properties—Schools and Churches 
—Homes and Individuals 


BONDS FOR: 
Court, Licensees,-Tax Collectors— 
Construction 


ALSO: 
Life—Accident and Health Insur- 
ance for the Individual and Group 


Beau, Mason & Eyer 


Complete Insurance & Bonding Protection 


Monument Square 501 W. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. Lansdale, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-4226 Ulysses 5-4843 


SPECIALISTS IN WOOD 
EXCLUSIVE WOOD CARVINGS 
HANDCRAFTS 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


FLORAL ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 


Ida a Cooley Open Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


rtist 


FOREST CRAFTS 
Center Bridge Route 263 
t4 mile from river Solebury, Pa. 


NEW HOPE 
CRAFT 


SHOP 


DAILY 9-6 SUNDAYS |II-6 E 4 


The best of 18th and 19th Century 


lorisan Cnligues 


A general line of Antiques including one of 
America’s largest stocks of Canton China 


HERBERT SCHIFFER 


E Lincoln Hwy. Whitford, Pa. 
Phone—FOxcroft 3-6889 


HENRY CLAY 
Antiques 


“Established Twenty Years’ 


General Line of Antique Furniture 
Early Americana-Decorative Accessories 


Gwynedd, Pa. (U.S. Route 202) OXbow 9-4955 


RAE LARGMAN 
ANTIQUES 


An outstanding collection of 
beautiful antique jewelry 
Specializing in 18th Century 
Wedgwood and Lowestoft 
Kingsley 5-1818 
1631 Locust St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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men of the Virginia campaign. 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, who 
had arrived in Virginia only a 
few weeks before—just in time 
for the siege—took Colonel Bar- 
ber’s place. How that came about 
is told by J. C. Hamilton in his 
History of the Republic of the 
United States of America, as 
Traced in the Writings of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and His Contem- 
poraries (Philadelphia, 1864, page 
468: 

Hamilton now saw the op- 
portunity he had so long, 
so eagerly hoped, of signal- 
izing himself by some act 
of distinguished prowess. 
He was on the point of los- 
ing it. The fourteenth of Oc- 
tober was his tour of duty, 
but from a supposed prefer- 
ence due to those of the 
light infantry who had made 
the Virginia campaign, 
Washington had determined 
to give the assault to Col- 
onel Barber. The moment 
Hamilton was apprised of 
this, he left Major Fish, 
proceeded to the general’s 
quarters, and remonstrated 
with him, claiming the right 
of making the attack, as the 
officer on duty. His appeal 
prevailed, and he returned 
in the highest spirits, ex- 
claiming to Fish, “We have 
it, we have it.” 


The honors of Yorktown belong, 
first, to the Commander-in-Chief, 
George Washington, who con- 
ceived and carried out the daring 
but far-sighted movement that 
ended the Revolutionary War. 
Next to Washington, honors 
should go, as Washington himself 
had certainly intended, to the 
Brigadier General who had fought 
all through the long campaign to 
which this was the climax, and 
who commanded the column that 
made the final attack. 


Reports at the time, however, 
threw the spotlight on Alexander 
Hamilton. It was not only that 
he led the assaulting party. For 
some strange reason it was he, 
Colonel Hamilton, and not his 
commanding officer, General Muh- 
lenberg, who afterwards wrote 
the official despatch. In that re- 
port, Hamilton did not mention 
Muhlenberg. Lafayette, who sent 


Hamilton’s despatch to headquar- 
ters with his own comment, men- 
tioned Muhlenberg so casually 
that the general public has never 
associated Muhlenberg’s name 
with this action. The man who for 
eighteen months had borne the 
brunt of the Virginia campaign 
and who, according to his aide, 
Major Isaac Heydt, went over the 
parapet with Hamilton’s van and 
“in person led the storming par- 
ty,” was allowed to be forgotten. 

In John Trumbull’s famous 
painting, “The Surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown” we can 
barely distinguish the face of 
General Peter Muhlenberg, 
crowded away as it is behind the 
full length figure of Colonel Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

Peter Muhlenberg, as we would 
expect, said nothing to correct 
the injustice, but others did. 
Among them was the author of an 
article in the Aurora who, shortly 
after the death of Alexander 
Hamilton, had this to say: 

Among the Germans, the 
man most celebrated was 

General Peter Muhlenberg, 

who had distinguished revo- 

lutionary services to be 
proud of, but who has been 
the last ever to name, and 
the most reluctant to hear 
them spoken of. General 
Muhlenberg, now in the ad- 
vance of life, with the reso- 
lution of a lion when in dan- 
ger, and with a highly cul- 
tivated mind, displays the 
simplicity of one unac- 
quainted with human affairs, 
and unsuspecting of human 
infirmities. This man it was, 
who, at the memorable siege 
or Yorktown, achieved that 
laurel, with which a certain 
orator at New York wished 

to ornament the tomb of a 

man, of whom, being dead, 

we shall speak not irrev- 

erently. E 


Remember 
THE MARCH OF DIMES 


Where so little 
does so much. 
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winter people 
continued from page 25 


Association, which is affiliated in- 
ternationally with both the Ski 
Union of the Americas and the 
worldwide Federation Internation- 
ale de Ski (FIS), has seven sub- 
divisions. The very active division 
in this part of our country is the 
United States Eastern Amateur 
Ski Association, often referred to 
as “Eastern.” Although there are 
a small amount of independent 
skiers in Eastern, the majority of 
the 16,000 members belong to an 
affiliated ski club. Members re- 
ceive yearly an annual ski bulletin 
and nine issues of the Eastern Ski 
Bulletin, a professionally done six- 
teen-page newspaper pertaining to 
their favorite sport. New mem- 
bers receive a ticket entitling them 
to a free half-day lesson at one of 
the many Eastern accredited ski 
schools. The blue and white East- 
ern patch is usually worn on the 
sleeve of ski parkas along with the 
patch of the associated ski club. 


Of the 249 member clubs of. 


Eastern, only eight are Pennsyl- 
vania organizations, and only five 
are in this area (this includes a 
club in nearby New Jersey). It is 
particularly interesting then to 
note, that of Eastern’s eleven gov- 
erning ski councils, three are 
Pennsylvania councils, two of 
which are headed by localites. 
Eliot Woodbridge of Wynnewood 
is president of the Pennsylvania 
Ski Federation; Jack Berkley of 
Levittown presides over the East- 
ern Pennsylvania Ski Council. 

Four of our local ski clubs op- 
erate their own ski slopes in the 
area. Members have themselves 
built and run their tows, and the 
respective treasuries maintain the 
financial upkeep. 

The Philadelphia Ski Club, the 
area’s first such club, operates a 
hill in Fox Chase. Wissahickon 
S. C. has a slope in Spring Mill. 
A hill in Bucks County, near New 
Hope, is used by the Levittown 
S. C. Buck Ridge S. C. operates 
its model-T Ford engineered tow 
on a slope near West Chester. Al- 
though the general public is not in- 
vited to use these slopes because 
of the obvious liability responsi- 
bilities, there are generous re- 
ciprocal agreements with other 
affiliated and organized clubs. 
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The New Year brings to you 


NEW BRITAIN 
ESTATES 


Colonial homes built in the 
Bucks County tradition, with 
4 bedrooms, 214 baths, foyer, 
full din. rm., den, basement, 2 
car garage, 34 acre lots, wooded 
or cleared, some with stream. 


YOUR BEST BUY 
$22,900 & UP 


See sample on Rt. 202 between 
Doylestown and Chalfont 


HAPP & SONS, Realtors 


114 N. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-3578 


I. M. JARRETT 
DODGE PLYMOUTH 
Station. Wagons and Cars 
HATBORO, PA. 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


Lower Buchs County 
8 WOODED ACRES 


Contemporary 4 bedroom home, 
high on a hill. Living room, din- 
ing room, large kitchen, den, 3 
baths, 2 car garage. Enclosed sun 
porch looks out on mile view. 
Close to shopping and public trans- 


portation. 
$30,000. 
ALLAN WILLIAMS, Realtor 
1205 Buck Road Feasterville, Pa. 


Elmwood 7-2230 


Arctic Food Center 
2 Complete Food Markets 
To serve you 


Doylestown, Pa. Fillmore 8-5145 
West Point, Pa. Oxbow 9-9000 
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Even with these conveniently 
nearby slopes, this area is gen- 
erally too flat to be exciting for 
experienced skiers and our usual 
amount of snow has not given the 
Penn Country a reliable claim to 
being “good ski country.” And so 
our skiers travel. Sometimes as 
much as 1,000 miles a weekend. 

The closest ski area is Big 
Boulder at White Haven, in the 
Poconos. Operated by Split Rock 
Lodge, the ski facilities are avail- 
able to the public. Big-Boulder has 
a T-Bar lift, two tows, two slopes, 
four trails, and a good ski school. 
It also has a modern luxury for 
skiers known as a snow-making 
machine, which can supply arti- 
ficial snow when the weather is 
slightly below freezing. Since Big 
Boulder is approximately 100 miles 
from Philadelphia and easily 
accessible via the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, it’s possible to spend an 
enjoyable Sunday on skis and be 
home in time for dinner. 

If you have more than one good 
driver in the car, and don’t par- 
ticularly care about Sunday dinner 
at home, you can travel to Laurel 
Mountain at Ligonier overnight or 
on a one-day trip. A little south 
of Pittsburgh, Laurel Mountain 
offers a T-bar lift, six tows, ten 


slopes, six trails, and a snow- 
making machine. 
You can rent the necessary 


> 


equipment—skis, poles and boots 
—at either of these ski areas. But 
experienced skiers will advise you 
to rent your equipment locally and 
carry it with you to the area to 
avoid the disappointment of find- 
ing you can’t be outfitted. 

The novice will find that his 
first day on skis is at once a glori- 
ous and humiliating experience. 
The simple everyday task of dress- 
ing must be relearned (unless you 
really do wear long underwear to 
work). There’s a knack that must 
be acquired to putting on your 
heavy wool socks—over your 
lighter first pair of socks—just so. 
If there’s a wrinkle you will cer- 
tainly feel it inside your boots 
later in the day. Now for the ski 
pants. Dare you make the mistake 
of tucking your ski pants inside 
your socks, you have automatically 
labeled yourself a “snow bunny.” 
This is the ski slope’s foulest 
epithet and you might as well go 
home. 

Next we come to the boots, the 
most important part of your ski 
outfit, and they should fit per- 
fectly. They look heavy, but once 
you've got them on, my heavens, 
they are heavy! 

When there’s a matter of wear- 
ing three or four sweaters at once, 
there’s a cute little trick involved 
in discovering which one should 
go on first. You may have to try 


At Big Boulder ski area of Split Rock Lodge on Lake Harmony, a snow- 
making machine provides virtually uninterrupted skiing from Decem- 
ber to April. Nozzles throw out a mixture of air and water that turns 
to snow if temperature is between 12 and 28. 
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this several times. Probably you 
will be wearing a lightweight 
parka or ski jacket over your 
sweaters to act as a wind-breaker. 
Even this seems a little difficult 
to put on, since you’re now wear- 
ing more clothes, all at once, than 
ever before. And whatever you 
do... don’t forget your two pairs 
of gloves. 

You may feel that you’ve gained 
fifty pounds, but there’s a pleasant 
surprise in store when you pass 
a mirror. Amazing enough, you 
look great. Everyone seems to look 
good in ski clothes. 

Your caddy may carry your golf 
clubs, your business associates 
may be at your beck and call... 
but out at the ski area... they’re 
your skis, and you are going to 
carry them. This sort of thing 
usually comes as a shock to the 
sweet young thing who is used 
to being a clinging vine. 

It takes no remarkable talent 
to put on one ski. Balancing and 
putting on the second ski is where 
you might have some trouble. Got 
them both on? The next thing 
that will happen is that you'll 
probably fall. But not very hard 
and you won’t be hurt. If you have 
an instructor, or friend, with you, 
you'll no doubt have help in get- 
ting rightside up again. If you’re 
alone—and actually you shouldn’t 
be alone your first days on skis— 
you'll eventually figure out how to 
get up. You just can’t sit there 
on that cold snow. This falling and 
getting up process will be repeated 
with reasonable consistency dur- 
ing the next hour or so. Along 
about this time you may wish you 
had stayed home. You’re cold, 
you’re clumsy, you’re tired, and 
you’ve developed an active resent- 
ment toward all those brightly 
dressed, healthy happy people 
shooshing past you. But pride— 
or perhaps the fact that you’ve al- 
ready spent $40 for your stretch 
pants—makes you keep at it. 

And then, suddenly, your clothes 
seem lighter, it’s not quite as cold 
as it was, you’ve become much 
more graceful and you discover 
that—of course—you’ve always 
loved snow, and’ you can hardly 
wait until next weekend to try this 
again. 

Welcome, friend, to the wonder- 
ful world of the winter people. 
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kaiser vs. kaiser 
continued from page 27 


Although she and her husband had 
lived in Norristown for only a few 
months before her murder, she had 
many friends. Her membership in 
the Daughters of Liberty moved 
that organization to take matters 
into its own capable hands. Among 
the floral offerings that surrounded 
her handsome lavender plush cas- 
ket was a harp of white roses and 
smilax with one symbolic string 
broken, a final tribute from her 
fellow lodge members. Some two 
thousand people filed past her bier 


I AND ACHILLES 


I would I were 
less sensitive, 
Or better still, 
not sensitive at all, 
To inclined planes 
material, 
Subjecting me to fall 
Backward among 
such well-shod feet 
Posed confidently 
on the street. 


Then might I manage 
to extend 

A semblance of 
prosperity, 

At least to stand 
against the pull 

Of angular disparity. 


But I, 
I too, Achilles, 
Know how it feels, 
down at the heels. 


B.J: 


as she lay in state in the funeral 
parlors of A. W. Hallman. 

In the county jail, things went 
from bad to worse for Charles as 
more holes were poked in his story 
by one Benjamin Hughes. Mr. 
Hughes, who worked in the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank in Norristown 
and commuted to his home in Up- 
per Merion Township by bicycle, 
reported that on the afternoon of 
October 28th he had passed the 
Kaisers a short distance from the 
Trenton Cut-Off and just south of 
the old Gulph Mills schoolhouse. A 
little farther along, he testified, he 
passed a short, dark man who was 
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walking in front of a buggy in 
which there was a woman dressed 
in black driving a high-headed bay 
horse. 


The flowers had scarcely with- 
ered on Emma’s grave before Nor- 
ristown was startled by the news 
that her watch and its broken chain 
had been found in Pottstown. Wal- 
ter Yeager, an employee of the 
Reading Railroad, had discovered 
the watch in the street near the 
station. It was wrapped in a soiled 
handkerchief and was engraved 
with the initials E. P. C. Pasted 
inside the case was a piece of 
paper that bore Emma’s married 
name. 


By that time the police had de- 
cided that Kaiser had murdered 
his wife with the aid of one or 
more accomplices with whom he 
had agreed to share the insurance 
payment. They began searching for 
James Clemmer, who was known 
to be a close friend of Kaiser’s, 
and for Elizabeth DeKalb, who had 
often been seen in the company of 
both men. From Gloucester came 
Mr. Jackson to claim the horse and 
buggy that had been stolen from 
him and to suggest that the mur- 
derers had craftily substituted the 
docile black horse for his own high- 
spirited bobtailed bay, which they 
reasoned would be gun-shy and 
difficult to handle in an emergency. 


Kaiser was brought to trial in 
March of 1897 before a jury of 
twelve men. Since no one really 
believed in his innocence, the trial 
was a short one, though not with- 
out excitement. When Dr. H. H. 
Drake described the wounds Emma 
had suffered in vivid detail, a tip- 
staff, William Rumford, whom na- 
ture had clearly marked for a 
gentler vocation, fainted where he 
stood. Still not impervious to the 
patently unpleasant, he repeated 
the performance a few days later 
when confronted with the blood- 
stained murder vehicle. 


At 7:23 on March 19th, as the 
courthouse bell rang ominously, 
Kaiser was pronounced guilty of 
murder in the first degree and sen- 
tenced to be hanged on September 
10, 1898. Since the County was 
without a gallows, carrying out 
the sentence promised to be a ma- 
jor problem when officials in Phila- 
delphia reversed a time-honored 
policy by refusing to lend theirs 


The American Revolution in 1780 
As Related to Bucks County 


The Pennsylvania line, amounting to 
near 1,500 men were suffering the ex- 
tremity of want . . . tumult broke out 
on the night of January Ist. 
Trenton, Thursday night, 
4 Jany., 1781 


Stirling the Copy of the Terms 

la AS proposed by the Soldiery of 
the penna line to Genl. Wayne & his 
reply to them, these papers passed be- 
fore noon to day. 

I left Princetown about One Oclock 
& then thought there was a possibility 
of a compromise—I hear this evening 
that appearances are worse, and expect 
they will proceed for this place to mor- 
row morning—pray come up yourself. 
Wayne Butler & Stewart, are the only 
officers they will permit to come among 
them. 

. . . They, the Troops, have Beef for 
three days and flour can be had, I have 
Ordered them well fed on purpose they 
might have no excuse to Maraud. I fact 
sir things are gloomy and your presence 
necessary. I fear British Gold and 
Arnolds friends are among them. I am 
yr Excellencys most obedt servant, 


CHA. STEWART 


Comm’y. Gen. of Issues 


For Homes and Acreage in and near 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) — 


MAURICE M. ELY 


RELATOR 
North Main Street VOlunteer 2-2828 


LOWER BUCKS 


Convenient 


Trenton New York 


Philadelphia 


STONE MANOR HOUSE 
Circa 1700 


*6 Large Bedrooms * 2⁄2 Baths 

e Paneled Family Room 

* Dining Room * Living Room 

* Kitchen * Random Floors throughout 
* Hot Water Heat * Many Fireplaces 


*5 Acres * Very good condition 


$26,000 


THOMAS B. STOCKHAM 


INCORPORATED 


10 S. Penna. Ave., Morrisville, Pa. 


CYpress 5-7100 
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ACREAGE INVESTMENT 


One of Bucks County’s well known dairy 
farms is now on the market at a farmer’s 
price. 115 fertile acres, with long macadam 
road frontages. 2 complete sets of farm 
buildings, The main farm has stone and 
frame farmhouse, now arranged for two 
families. Each section has 6 rooms, bath, 
all conveniences. Large barn with 34 
stanchions, 32 additional stalls, 3 silos. The 
adjoining farm has stone and log house 
and stock barn with 15 stanchions. Here’s 
an investment in a well located farm which 
will surely increase in value. Just listed at 
$49,500. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-3558 


| J CARROLL 
MOLLOY 


Realtor 


THE THUNDERBIRD 


STYLE 
PERFORMANCE J 


J. J. CONROY, INC. 


Thunderbird Headquarters for Bucks County 
THE FORD BUILDING, DOYLESTOWN, PA. WEST STATE ST. 


MARK 
OF PRESTIGE 


FILLMORE 8-9477 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 


Save Where Savings Pays 
Latest Dividend 31% % Per Annum 


43rd Year of Consecutive Dividends 


lusured up to $10,000.00 by the FED- 
ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION, an instrumen- 
tality of the United States Government. 


our growth 
(Assets as of) 
October 21, 1952—$2,848,002.42 
October 31, 1957 — $12,014,559.02 
Save the Insured Way and Grow with Us 


Ask for Copy of Report and/or Picturesque Bucks County Booklet 
STREET AND BROWNSVILLE ROADS 


ELMWOOD 7-0633 TREVOSE, PA. ORCHARD 3-1500 


MOTORSPORT 


VESPA MOTORSCOOTERS—SALES & SERVICE 


ELECTRONIC DYNAMIC 
ENGINE BALANCING 


ROSLYN, PA. 


FOREIGN CAR 
SERVICE & REPAIRS 


OLFIELD 9-6013 


-KEENAN MOTORS- 


DELAWARE VALLEY HEADQUARTERS 


tHE [ARK 


i 
| 
| 
| BY STUDEBAKER 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“The World’s Finest” 


Automobiles 


MERCEDES-BENZ 
Immediate Delivery 


Sedans & Roadsters 


$3350 to $12,000 LARGE STOCK 
European Delivery Arranged IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—EASY TERMS 


3322 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., BA 3-4600 Open Eve's 


America's Lowest Priced 4-Dr. Sedan 
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for the occasion. 

A public-spirited citizen named 
John Slinghuff hit on the ingen- 
ious idea of installing a portable 
gallows in the two-story corridor 
of the jail as a practical solution to 
the problem. Although the plan 
met with general approval and was 
officially adopted, Kaiser was not 
to be the one to test its efficacy. 
Less than one month before his 
execution was to be carried out he 
slashed his wrists with a clock 
spring and improvised his own gal- 
lows by stringing a bed sheet from 
a spigot in his cell. 

Of the two remaining principals, 
James Clemmer and Elizabeth De- 
Kalb, little need be said. Both were 
apprehended in New Jersey and 
hastily brought to trial. Elizabeth 
turned state’s evidence and was let 
off with a $500 fine and a two-year 
prison term. Clemmer’s trial was 
enlivened by an attempt on his at- 
torneys’ part to prove that Kaiser 
had fired the fatal shot. In an ef- 
fort to convince the jury, they even 
re-enacted the crime with the orig- 
inal props until Henry Brownback, 
who undertook to play Emma’s 
role, objected to having the murder 
weapon pointed at his head. 


Clemmer himself was much more 
candid. He told the jury that he 
was indeed the guiltier of the two, 
that he and Elizabeth had followed 
the Kaisers on their late afternoon 
drive, that he had approached Em- 
ma when her husband halted the 
carriage and had shot her at close 
range, and that he and Elizabeth 
had fled to a haven in New Jersey 
as Kaiser drove the murdered Em- 
ma to the spot where William and 
Mary Dettra had discovered him. 


Thus Clemmer became the first 
to hang from the portable gallows 
that had been constructed in the 
county jail under the supervision 
of its inventor. 


Charles Kaiser and James Clem- 
mer were, after all, novices at the 
business of murder. Whether, with 
a little more practical experience 
and a little less interference from 
public authorities, they might have 
improved will never be known. 
They made mistakes, but then so 
do bookkeepers and statesmen and 
engineers. But murderers cannot 
profit from their mistakes; that is 
why so few of them ever achieve 
professional status.@ 
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100 WEARS AGO TODAY 


Being excerpts from the Southeastern Pennsylvania Press of that time 


Ambrotypes and 
Photographs 

E you wish a good plain Photograph 

of Father, Mother, Friend or Self, go 
to Parker’s. 
If you wish a good double glass Ambrotype 
go to Parker's, 
If you wish a Photograph touched up in 
India Ink, go to Parker’s—East Gay Street, 
opposite the Car Office, West Chester, Pa. 


Damming the Delaware—Application will 
be made to the Legislature at its next ses- 
sion for a dam in the Delaware at Well’s 
Falls near New Hope, for the purpose of 
improving the canal crossing at that place 
—the dam to be so constructed as not to 
impede the navigation of the river, and 
of such height as to correspond with the 
level of the water in the Delaware Di- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Canal at that 
point. Application will also be made to 
authorize the construction of a canal or 
slack-water navigation from Lambertville 
to Phillipsburg.—Bucks County Intelli- 
gencer. 


“Thick Darkness covers the Earth, 
And Gross Darkness the People.” 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


AND all others will take notice, that they 
can supply themselves in any quantities 
with Jones FAR-FAMED PATENT NON- 
EXPLOSIVE KEROSENE or COAL OIL 
LAMPS at the Wholesale and Retail Head 
Quarters 38 South Second Street, PHILA- 


DELPHIA. 

Iez camels have recently ar- 
rived in Texas. They are im- 

ported by the Federal Government, in 

consequence of the success of former 

experiments.—The Montgomery Ledger. 


NE hundred and twenty 


DVICE to Bachelors—Be sure to annex 

a woman who will lift you up, instead 
of pushing you down. In mercantile phrase, 
get a piece of calico that will wash.—The 
Montgomery Ledger. 


MEAT TUBS! MEAT TUBS! 


ERSONS in want of Meat Tubs should 
call at the old Hardware Store, where 
they can get the Cheapest Meat Tubs that 
is in the place. 
Pottstown, Pa. JOSEPH MINTZER 


Ladies’ Atlantic Cable Boots! 


AN excellent article, and just as imper- 
vious to water as the great Gutta Percha 
Cable. Call and see them at 

BAINBRIDGES 
190 Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 


January, 1959 


A. J. REASOR’S 


Shaving, Hair-cutting and 
Shampooing Saloon, Swede St. 
opposite the Court House 
Norristown, Pa. 

Phoenixville Notes—The special Police of 
the borough are still on duty and every 
evening you can see some of them large 
as life, with stars on their breasts, pom- 
pously marching up and down the streets, 
considerably inflated with their dignity. 
Taking everything into consideration, how- 
ever, the department has done a great deal 
of good. Corner lounging which formerly 
was so prevalent, has been entirely broken 
up, and acts of rowdyism are of rare 
occurance.—Scout—Norristown National De- 

fender, 


Great Excitement in West Chester 
in the 
Boot and Shoe Business 
T is astonishing how E. 
H. Crossman can sell his 
home-made and city work 
so cheap as he does. He 
certainly can’t stand it long at those 
prices, However I intend to secure all we 
want for our family at Crossman’s and 
that soon as delay may take dollars out 
of my pocket. Just think— 


Home-made Calf Boots at ........ 15 
Home-made Coarse Boots at ...... 3.00 
Home-made Hip Boots at ....... 25 


City long-leg men’s Boots at $.87 to $2.75 
And other work as cheap. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Serious Accident—We regret to learn that 
on Tuesday last a respectable man, named 
Jacob Naylor, was blown up in the lime 
quarry of Andrew J. Beaumont, in Sole- 
bury, and came near loosing his life. He 
and other workmen were engaged in blast- 
ing rocks, and having succeeded in open- 
ing a fissure in the stone, he attempted 
to reload it by pouring in powder, and 
there being some fire remaining, from the 
previous blast, it ignited and communi- 
cated with that in a tin cup in his hand, 
and also that in a keg near by, causing a 
flash which burned Mr. Naylor so badly 
that his life for a time was despaired of. 
We are happy however, to state that he is 
now in a fair way to recovery.—Doylestown 
Democrat. 


MOST AWFUL CHEAP 


WE have opened a lot of Mohair Delaines 
at 614 cts. Beautiful styles and 
good quality Delaines at 12% cts. Fine 
needle worked Collars, Cheap—20 to 25 cts. 
Also 
Long Broche Shawls from $10 to $20. 
Flannels, Jeans, and Cassinets very cheap. 

New Styles Robe-a-le and Delaines. 
BEECHER & WINGERD. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS!! SHAWLS!!! 


ONG Broche, Square Broche, Plush 

Thibet, French Wool long and square 
Bary state, long and square plain and 
high coloured Stella, silk Paris double 
faced, mourning of all sizes and styles; the 
best assortment ever offered in town by 


SCHRECK & YEAKLE 
Corner Main and De Kalb Streets, 
Norristown, Pa. 


Making Barrels—Mr. James Sharp, of Dil- 
worthtown, five miles south of West 
Chester, manufactured twenty thousand 
flour barrels last year. He sold last week, 
one thousand powder kegs to Mr. Dupont, 
and has on hand at this time about four 
thousand barrels. Mr. S. has found a 
market heretofore at the Wilmington 
mills, but for some months the market 
has been dull and the demand has fallen 
off.—West Chester Village Record & Regis- 


ler & Examiner. 


Cheap! Cheaper!! Cheapest!!! 


Ladies’ Morocco Boots only one dollar per 

pair, heel boots, childrens wear & etc., at 
BAINBRIDGES 

No. 100 Main Street, Norristown, Pa. 


An old bachelor, who edits a paper 
somewhere in the Western country, puts 
“Melancholy Accidents” as a head for mar- 
riages in his paper.—The Montgomery 
Ledger. 


SHIRT BOSOMS 


40 DOZEN Machine Stitch, and 
Woven Shirt Bosoms, at very low 
prices. 


Pottstown, Pa. A. G. SAYLOR 


NEW counterfeit on the Bank of Wil- 

mington and Brandywine has just 
been issued of the denomination of ten 
dollars. 


Photographic Process 


Mr. E. K. Bruner, Daguer- 
IS reotypist, has purchased the 

right for taking pictures by 
a new process called Positive Ambrotype. 
These pictures are taken on a patent 
leather, and are the brightest and most 
durable now in use. The manner of taking 
them is quite novel, and specimens can be ,{ 
seen in his room on Main Street opposite 
the Public Square.—Norristown National 
Defender. 


Look Out For Horse Thieves—Farmers be 
on the alert! Horse Thieves are once more 
actively engaged in the line of their “pro- 
fession.” Our exchanges réport cases of 
stealing all around us—Narristown Na- 
tional Defender, 
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COLONIAL 
St HONE 


A Home for Aged, Chronic and Convalescent Guests 
State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 WEST Soa STREET 
QUAKERTOWN. PA. 


KEYSTONE 6-2769 


WHEN YOUR 
LOVED ONES 
NEED 
CONVALESCENT 
CARE 


Investigate our quiet, pleasant 
surroundings. Lounge and TV Room. 
Good food, 24-hour nursing care, 
State Licensed. 


YINGST NURSING HOME 


V.E. Yingst, R.N. 
219 E. Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
Phone: KEystone 6-4240 


Thize generations of 
dignified SEvULCE 


FELTY FUNERAL HOME 


20 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
HATBORO, PA. 


Serving Bucks E 
Montgomery Counties 


D. L. FELTY OS 5-1631 
Delicious Frozen 
Bucks County Foods 


CHICKEN, OYSTER & BEEF PIES 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES 


Bucks 


“Qua 


AT ALL GOOD GROCERS 
WHERE FROZEN FOODS ARE SOLD 
jadi arc bia aed aes 
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TRAVELER'S TRADES are printed free for subscribers as a reader service, Trades are 
limited to twenty-five words, and must be bona fide exchanges. Rummage in your attic, 


closets and cellar. You may find articles that you'll never need. Other readers might 


want them and would like to swap. 


DRESSMAKER'S DUMMY, size 36, will trade for 
dresssmaker's dummy size 40 or copy of "Eat and 


Grow Thin.' 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 526 


WILL TRADE automatic electric ironer, baby 
scale, bathinette and shoofly rocker for studio 
couch in good condition. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 503 


NEEDLEPOINT CHAIRS with red background, 
will trade or sell set of six 
TRAVELER TRADE NO..507 


LADIES SUITS, dresses, size 18, practically new, 
will trade for antique glass cruets or compotes. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 514 


BOBSLED in need of repairs, will trade for books 
or what have you? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 510 


CAMERA, Voightlander Prominent f:2 35 mm 

with case, Proximemter and Filter in good condi- 

tion. Will swap for 15 foot aluminum canoe. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 513 


ANTIQUE horse-hitched milk Sleigh. What have 
you to offer in trade? 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 506 


WANTED, Comfortable seat. Will trade, re- 
finished maple rocker for upholstered chair in 


good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 525 


STAMP COLLECTION, many good U.S. items, 
will trade for brown and white Staffordshire 
bowls, platters or what have 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 523 


PHOTO ENLARGER 4x5 Solar with easel, just like 
new, will trade for piano accordion or electric 


guitar with amplifier. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 520 


BARBECUE GRILL, slightly used, will trade for 
garden spading fork in good condition. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 524 


WILL TRADE 2 small-size three-wheel bicycles for 
one small size two-wheeler with _outriggers. 
Jy 


RAVELER TRADE NO. 528 


WILL TRADE 500 pound capacity Allstate single 
wheel, double hitch trailer in excellent condition 
for a canoe with paddles 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 511 


ANTIQUE BRIC-A-BRAC, Meissen, lustre, etc., 
will trade for small antique wrought-i iron andirons. 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 527 


WILL TRADE Westclox, Telechron electric clocks, 
Manning Bowman electric iron, all in good work- 
ing order, for a small, antique marble- topped 


table. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 509 


ATTENTION ANTIQUE AUTO FANS: have man's 
1903- Linen Duster. Will trade for saal reed 
organ, farm style, or what have you? 


TRAVELER TRADE NO. 519 


WILL TRADE home-cooked dinners for French 
speaking guest who will converse in French with 
two adults and two pre-schoolers. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 516 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR will trade English lessons 
for Italian lessons. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 529 
WILL TRADE two down comforters for an old 
parrot who has been trained to talk. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 530 
ONE KITTEN will be seal traded to anyone 
for something inanimate. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 531 


WILL TRADE a darned good trumpet and case 
for a darned good trombone and case of an 


Exercycle. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 522 
HAND CROCHET THROW RUG, will swap for 
3 books of S & H Green Stamps. 

TRAVELER TRADE NO. 521 


WILL TRADE three adjoining lore in North Wales, 
Pa. for one large Mobile Trailer Home or two 


small ones. 
TRAVELER TRADE NO. 517 


SERVICES AND GOODS 


WATCHMAKER'S MATERIALS 
Materials and tools, C. & E. Marshall Co. 
Distributor, HORACE L. FINE 
261 Wood Street, Bristol, STillwell 8-2706 


GWINNER'S ATLANTIC SERVICE 
Charles C. Brinker-Owner 
Oil Burners-Servicing 24 hours service 
Atlantic Furnace Oils, Doylestown, Fillmore 8-2668 


WILLIAM TINSMAN AND SONS—Lumberville, Pa. 
Distributors Fuel Oil, Automatic delivery metered 
Service, Prompt efficient service. Phone 7-3321 
after 5 p.m. AXtel 7-2287 or AXtel 7-3428. 


Wanted: Old handwritten or printed cookbooks. 
State price. Write Box 195, Yardley, Pa. 


CITIES SERVICE—FUEL OIL 
GILL BROTHERS, Richboro Road, Churchville, Pa. 
Prompt 24 Hour Metered Delivery 
Automatic Weather Control Serv. Elmwoad 7-1200 


TYPEWRITER REPAIRS—ALL MAKES 
SPECIALISTS IN PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 
Call Tom Stack Fillmore 8-2100 or TUrner 7-3400 


NEW & USED OFFICE EQUIPMENT. Desks, Ta- 
bles, chairs, cabinets, safes, business machines, 
Registers, Steel Shelving, State Sales Office 
Papiement 794 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. EXport 
2-8066. 


EDISON FURNITURE STORE—Edison. Three floors 
to browse on. Route 61I—!/ mile So. of Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL WOOL SWATCHES for floral work 
of hooked rugs. All colors 10 to 12 strips per 
bunch. Orders 4 or more .60 ea. Jodrog Wools, 
Box 84, Andover, Mass. 
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May we take you to our leader... 


For generations, the socially conscious people of the world have united, in their unanimous choice of our world leader... 
Grand Marnier, the exquisite one. This incomparable French liqueur is the after-dinner ritual of which philosophies are 
born. It gives a duck something to die for . . . a dessert a reason for being. For this is the only liqueur made exclusively with a 


fine champagne cognac base, tanged with orange. This is the liqueur that can lead you to Paradise . . . join us there tonight. 


LIQUEUR A L’ORANGE © PRODUCT OF FRANCE » 80 PROOF 
Write Dept. P-T for our World-leading Recipe Booklet 
Carillon Importers Ltd., 65 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Where on worldwide routes will you visit. °°*L£stown, på 


O ITALY O SOUTH AFRICA O THAILAND O ENGLAND 


O U.S.A. 


(Compare your answers with correct answers below.) t 


sea SEEN 


symone 


1. Historic monument sa- 


lutes a naval hero whose 
brilliant victory changed his- 
tory. This country is one of 
42 served by renowned SAS. 


The proud pageantry of the world unfurls every step of your 
way on SAS. For SAS routes follow history, and make his- 
tory —across the Atlantic from New York, across the SAS 
Polar Route from California — linking 42 countries on five con- 
tinents. And your journey is a velvet road aboard the magnifi- 
cent DC-7C Royal Viking de Luxe of SAS. Skies are smoothed 
by radar, miles shortened by Continental cuisine, an inviting 
lounge, spacious berths, full-length Dormette Seats. Service is 
regal. Next trip, ask your travel agent for SAS worldwide. 


2. Land of safaris and great 
cities, of jungles and mod- 
ern progress. You can reach 
this fascinating nation on 
fast, convenient SAS flights. 


3. Tomb of an ancient em- 
peror—later a famous fort— 
now a highlight of the Eter- 
nal City! SAS flies you there 
with speed and true comfort. 


4, This modern building of 
a world organization is in a 
city renowned for high 
buildings! Two SAS routes 
link this land to all Europe. 


5. This lovely temple sym- 
bolizes the life and land- 
scape of an exotic country! 
You can fly there on SAS 
‘round the world service. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


MIRLIWES SYSTEM 


pueneyL “S “v'S'N ‘y Aey 'e eony YINOS ‘z ypue|BUZ “T 
THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 


UNIVERSAL GENEVE — World-famous watch timing every SAS flight. 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


